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aaa MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


SEPTEMBER 10, 12, 13, 14, and 15, 1911. 
Conductor—Mr. IVOR ATKINS. 
1s. —Mesdames oo Gleeson-White, Le Mar, Kirkby 
3 we ro Elwes, Austin, Higley, 
Welnnes, Radford, Ranalow, Fritz Kreisler. 
pA Mane Passion, Bach ; Parsifal, Act III., Wagner ; 
phony and Violin Concerto , ke. 
* Pea ATON': 8 or SPARKS, 





orcester. 











Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839, 
Funds exceed 34,0002. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron: 

The Right Hon. THE EARL a SCanSEnE, K.G. K.T. 
Presid 

Gol The Hon. HARRY L. Ww. "LAWSON, M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
TE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, Ip. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in_the City of 

Iodon, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 

—_— Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
its engaged us eae = Newspapers. 


subi IP. prey or Woman throu; ows, the United 
whether Publ Rong Wholesaler, Re tatters mployer, or 
Emplo wed, is entitled to become a Member of this institution, and 


enjoy its benefits, upon payment of ‘ive Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is en in the yin of 
Newspa) papers, and such Members who thus cont secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid ca me thetnetfeution, 
P ier SIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
and the Women 201. per annum each. 
a oa ‘Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade — under the rule of Her late 
Majesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 


Newsven lors. 
. Francis po provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
oman, 201., and w: jally subscribed in memory of the late John 


pril ag 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
He took an active and leading part 
thraghout the whole "Petiod of the a on ogy for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘“‘Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
Years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 
The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. — employés of that firm have primar 
Bet fection to its bene 
“Herbert Lloyd ae Fund” provides 251. 
man, in Teg and grateful memory of Mr. 
who died May 12, 1 
The principal aioe of the Rules Gecriedetin © to all Pensions, 
that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less 
than fifty-five years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 


r annum for 
erbert Lloyd, 


RELIEF.—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
ty and, subject to ob Bo lief &. a coe ed 

ion, relief is awar 
with the merits and requirements of each case. ‘ 
W. WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 








(aE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Founded 1887, 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
onan Capital, 30,0007. 
NIQUE INVESTMENT 
on Offered to tone Booksellers and their Assistants. 
ing man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twent: 
Guineas (or its equivalent by insta! tt 
“ae in the following yr peagge and obtain the right to 
FIRST. Freedom from want in time of adversity as long as need 


SROOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 
THIRD Medical Advice by eminent Piedelene and Surgeons. 
thine) - A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
lor aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
Hirt free, in addition to an annuity. 
A contribution towards funeral expenses when it i» 


“OTH. All these are available not fo 
r M 
EVEN or La and young children. saiteenecdenaadens 
ment of 
* An rH can 0 yaya - 0! — eabecriptions confers an absolute 
or BROW nee information apply to the Secretary, Mr. PHILIP 
ES, Room 58, 6, Terminus Chaimbe ‘rs, Holborn Viaduct. E.C. 


[HE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS (INCLUDING COMMERCE ANC LAW), 
SCIENCE, MEDICINK, AND TECHNOLOGY. 

The ue... SESSION will BEGIN on OCTOBER 2. The Stouing 

Frommestuces may be had free on application to THE REGIS- 


1, Arts and Science. | 9. sar Gas and Fuel Industries 
2. School of Medicine. Metallurgy. 
3. Dental Surgery. 10. Textile Industries. 
4. Law. ll. a a “4 Chemistry and 
5, Commerce. yein 
6. Agriculture. 12. a. Tnaustries. 
7. neering, Civil, Mechani- | 13. Evening © " 
cal, and Electrical. 14. Extension Lectures. 
8. Mining Engineering. 15. Scholarshi 


Lyddon Hall has been licensed for the Residence ot Students. 





[HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following 
Faculties:—ARTS, PURE SCLENOE, MEDICINE, “" APPLIED 








SCIENCE Mining, and 
Architecture). 
ALL COURSES ARE OPEN TO MEN AND WOMEN 


STUDENTS ALIK 
THE SESSION 1911- me COMMENCRS OCTOBER 4, 1911. 


oLAnenire. 
ENTRANCE and Post ADUATK SCHOLARSHIPS are 
awarded each year. PROSPECTOSES. a Siving full information may 
be obtained free from BBONS, Registrar. 





LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES in the oubjects of the ist M.B. London 


Examination will commence on OCTO 
— —@. P. MUDGE, A.R.C.8., and R. A. BODDI- 


ten CANDY, B.A. B.8c. (Lond.), and J. F. 

TWORT, B ie. (Lond. 

pense. A . A. FISON, D.Sc. (Lond.), and 0. W. GRIFFITH, 
SPROLAL OLABSES are held for the 2nd M.B. London and Primary 

| Aes ; ~~ 9 Examinations, and are not confined to Students of the 
08D! 


Mile End, E. 


WILLIAM WRIGHT, M.B. D.8c. F.R.C.8., Dean. 





St: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL AND 
COLLEGE. 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 

The MEDICAL SCHOOL is a .: pooegnised School _ of ee 
Universit: =e the oe Peete of (1) ELIMINARY SCIENCES 
Gy INTERME aM EDICAL STUDIES. and (3) ADVANCED 
M 4 


OTS. 

Inthe DEPARTMENT of PRELIMINARY SCIENCES full and 
complete Courses of instruction in BIOLOGY, CHEMISTRY, and 
PHY 4108 are given t hout the year by ah recognized and 
approved by the Univers raity: 

NEW LABORATORIES have recently been constructed for 
Chemistry, Public Health, and Physics. Also a New Block of Labora- 
tories for avers Branch of PATHOLOGY. 

WINTER _—, Leg = INS OCTOBER 2, 1911 

For 45 At -_ ae, Bn to THE DEAN, 
8t. Bartholomew's _ tal, 











ARTLEY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—8. W. RICHARDSON, D.Sc. M.A. 
HALL OF grt | FOR WOMEN &TUDENTS, BEVOIS 
OUNT HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON. 

The Hall, Ba . stands in ierge grounds, provides residential 
accommodation for Women Students taking Courses at Hartley 
University College. 

Fees per Gomes. 
Board +> -~pavmeas for Session, about 36 weeks £32 1 
College F £15 to 224 
NEXT SESSION COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 27, 1911. 
uses of the Hall of Residence, and of all Departments of 
the College, may be obtained upon application to the Registrar. 





EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY. 
—Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt. (London). 

The comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most successful 
methods of ae all the 5 axa of asound education. French 
and German spoken a speciality. Classics and preparation for 
Examinations if t desired. High and most healthy position, large 








Educational. 


B Oo RVA H O U 8 B, 
PORT EYNON, R.8.0., GLAM. 

Highly recommended HOME SCHOOL, where the 
ughte: Gentlemen receive a FIRST - CLASS 
MODERN EDUCATION. and are trained to be of use in 

os om homes. 
ACKWARD and DELICATE GIRLS and CHILDREN 
wean Parents are abroad RECEIVE EXCEPTIONAL 


Notably healthy situation 


Miss HOCKING, Dip. Lei 
PRINCIPALS........ Miss MITCHELL, BA’ 


PROSPECTUS ON APPLICATION. 


. Con. 
ons. Lond. 





TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject 
0 Ad send a \ e who cured himself after sufferin: 
oo ora auein jigits IRE cc B BEASLEY Dept. I 
Tamngoner Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. aseute 








"A CRIOULTUR AL COLLEGE, Tamworth.— 

Trainingfor Home or Colonies. College Farm, 1,000 acres. Vut. 
Science, Smiths’ Work, Carpentry, Riding and Shooting taught. Ideal 
open-air life for delicate Boys. harges Get Prosp 








EAFORD LADIES’ COLLEGE, SUSSEX. 
KJ (On the Board of Education's List of Efficient Secondary Schools 
after full inspection.) Large Staff, of whom Three are Graduates. 
Specially built eae School Premises standing in Four Acres of 
Ground.—Head Mistress, Miss COMFORT. 





DUCATION. 
Parente c or 1c Guontiens desiring accurate intorreaticn | relative to 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIR. 
TO RS in England or Abroad 
areinvited to call upon or send nd fully detatiod particulars to 
M os . GABBI 
who for nearly fo years oo been closely in touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
ven free of charge. 


A 
36, SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W. 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








ADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 133-135, REGENT STREET, W. English and 
Foreign Governesses, Lady Professors, Teachers, Chaperones, Com- 
a. Secretaries, Readers, Introduced for Home and Abroad. 
and P with full information, gratis 
on application (personal or OE letter), stating requirements. Office 
hours, 10-5; Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 








BPUcatTion (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 

PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CIVIL SERVICE, and UNIVERSITY TUTORS, 
Sent (free of charge) to parents on receipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, School Agents. 

(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. 


Telephone, 7021 Gerrard. 





Situations Warant. 
U MIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of PRO- 
FESSOR OF CHEMISTRY AND DIRECTOR OF THE 
EDWARD DAVIES LABORATORIES at the above 
College. 

Applications, together with seventy-five printed copies of 
Testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later 
than THURSDAY, August 24, 1911. 


Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned, 
J. H. DAVIES, M.A., Registrar. 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, 


ABERYSTWYTH. 

(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY. 
The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of 

PROFESSOR OF LOGIC AND PHILOSOPHY at the 
above College. 

Applications, together with seventy-five printed copies of 
Testimonials, must reach the Registrar not later than 
FRIDAY, August 25, 1911. 

Full particulars may be obtained from the undersigned. 

J. H. DAV IES, M.A., Registrar. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND TECHNICAL 
INSTRUCTION FOR IRELAND. 


R° YALL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
FOR IRELAND. 
CHAIR OF CHEMISTRY. 

The PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY in the ROYAL 
COLLEGE OF SCLENCE FOR IRELAN)! will become VACANT on 
OCTOBER 1, 1911, and the Department will shortly proceed to con- 
ater er applications for Bie pos 4 

ates for the appointment should forward their applications 
a ater than SEPTEMBER 1 to THE #ECRETARY, Department 
of Agriculture and Tec hnical Instruction, Dublin, from whom also 
further particulars may be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE, VICTORIA, 


AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF MENTAL AND MORAL PHILOSOPBY. 
Applications are invited for the above Fete essorship, and should be 
lodged with THE AGENT-GENERAL FOR VICTORIA, Melbourne 
Place, Strand, London, W.C., not iater than SEPTEM RER 30, 1911. 
Salary 8001. per annum together with Life Assurance Premium 601. 
Further information may he obtained upon application to THE 


AGENT-GENERAL at the above address. 
UNIVERSITY OF 


™ 
CHAIR OF PATHOLOGY. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for this Chair. The salary is 
fixed at not less than 6001. per annum.—A pplication», accompanied by 
five copies of recent testimonials, should be forwarded to the under- 
signed on or before SEPTEMBER 20, 1911. Women are eligible for 
any Office in the Canvey 

. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar. 





LIVERPOOL. 
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NIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
Coleg Prifathrofaol Deheudir Cymru A Mynwy. 
APPOINTMENT OF LAW LECTURER. 


The COemOrL of ae et mewy invites applications for the post of 
LECTUR EN LAW in connexion with the newly 
established (es de ~ | primarily to meet the _ of 


FULHAM PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


The LA Ly PN COMMITTEE ae euptications for 
the position of ASSISTANT, at a salary o PPubile Li num. Candidates 
The experience in a Public 8 eee and possess 
some knowledge of Cataloguing and Classifica 
Been = ats in veandidate’s own writing, with eo ies of three recent 
be sent xe _ undersigned, endorsed “ Assistant, 











Articled Clerks senaying | for the Intermediate an 
tions of the Law Society, and of Students soadying er the Degrees of 
the University of Wales. Salary 1501. per qanum. 7 

Fu mer particulars may be obtained from the i to 


not later than’ seeclaimae - 
(ALTER 8. C. RAE, Borough Librarian. 





whom formal application for the ‘Appointment should ‘S sent not 
later than FRIDAY, September 1, 
ROY E. WATKINS, Registrar. 


University College, Cardiff, August 3, 1911. 





DUPLEY TRAINING COLLEGE 


LECTURER in METHOD RE “REQUIRED at the above Colleg 
He must be a Graduate of a Britis nae within nae Form 
aod particulars may be obtained from Mr. J. 


SSISTANT LIBRARIAN.—VACANCY 

OCCURS in SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY for GENTLEMAN, 
brary work.—Parti Tea culars, pt cals ~y cone ILE 
care of Gould’s, 54, New Oxford Street, W.C. oo 





UBLISHER 


requires as an ASSISTANT 
anapes a th. yt - wih some experience 


referred.— Write, 
es8, 13, Bream’s 





Offices, Dudley. 





RexAL BELFAST ACADEMICAL 
INSTITUTION. 


The present Science Head Master having resigned on appointment 
as Principal of St. Andrew's College, Dublin, the Governors invite 
DEPARTMENT the HEAD MASTERSHIP of the SCIENCE 


lary 2751., 3002. The candidate appointed to enter upon his 
duties at UCTOBER 1, or ~ soem after as possible. 
wat accompan: tha es of testimeouiala, &c., to be lodged 
Secretary not Pinter A EDNESDAY, September 6, trem 
= particulars may be obtained. 





ING EDWARD VI. GRAM MAR SCHOOL, 
LOUTH, LINCOLNSHIRE 
Founded 1551. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD MASTER. 

The HEAD MASTERSHIP is NOW VACANT. 

The successful candidate will be required to enter on his duties in 
ag ty te — pepe. 

First Grad: at a Uni ity, also 


hool. 
me yy at the Schoo 
Master must ™ a Graduate of some University in the 
United Kingdom (not necessarily in Holy Orders), and will hold his 
Office subject to the ——* of the Scheme. 
enn uy a. ood Masters’ house, with accommodation for about 
‘a garden and playing fields adjoining, containing 
sitgeether about 1 acres. 
ead Master will pave a fixed yearly stipend of 1501., anda 
on Jention Payment of 3l. pe: 
he average number of Pies is 95, including about 35 boarders 
in the Head . 
Further information may be to the under- 
to whom a plication, with 25 om thereof, and of testi- 
monials = exceeding 4 in number, must be sent on or before the 
and AUGUST inst. 
No ot application » 4% made to any Governor. 
H. F. FALKNER, Clerk to the Governors. 
Louth, August 3, 1911. 


Behihitd, 





Thave are 


heel NH. * 








GQeunrry OF LONDON. 


EDUCATION ACTS, 1870 TO 1909. 


The LONDON COUNTY Counc, iovieee apelientions for the 
ap) ctntenent of a PRINCIPAL ASSISTANT in the EDUCATION 
OFFIC R'S DEPARTMENT, at a commencing salary of 4001. a 
year, reo by annual increments of 251. to year. 
The duties at the Office will pat why procvdedy assistance to the 
Education cer in own with the administration of the 
Education Acts, 1870 to 1909. Candidates must have had a University 
or other equivalent training and experience in educational adminis- 
tration, — — , eae with Techn ical Education and 
Boening Sos ols. wi d to give his 
whole time to the dutive of "the ‘office, and will in other respects 
subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council's service, 
particulars of which are contained in the form of application. 
Applications should made on the official form to be obtained 
THE EDU OFFICER, =. L—/ Council, 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. m they must 
be returned not later than 11 a.m. on BATURI DAY wOcrober T 7, 1911, 
accompanied by copies of three testimonials of recent dat Candi- 
dates applying through the post fora form of application should - | 
the envelope “ Principal jeciaten t,” and enclose a stam 
add posses envelope. f the Council are not precluded res ‘om 
ap) Caavessing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be 
ovdisuualiseation for Cri 
LAURENCE G@ MME. ‘Clerk of the lands County Council. 
Education Offices, es, Victoria Rmbankien nt, W 
Augus 








GLAscow PROVINCIAL COMMITTEE 
FOR THE TRAINING OF TEACHE 


LADY WARDEN. 


uire the services of a lady to act as WARDEN 

EN STUDENTS to be opened at the end of 

about Sixty Students. 

ae ae take any part in the 
College. | A will be according 

ut not less than 1201. 

residence.— Further Ration rs may be t.- —. 

from the undersigned, with whom applications, stating age 

with thirty copies of mmm 4" may he lodg 

current, MACLEOD, Director of Studies. 

ical College, G1 


K®st EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


DOVER HIGHER EDUCATION SUB-COMMITTEE. 
COUNTY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, DOVER. 


WANTED, in SEPTEMBER next, an ASSISTANT To 
with special qualifications in Art which he will be ex 
ize and teach throughout the School. The Teacher pone AS 
1 also be required to assist with the English work of the Lower 
Forms of the School. Initial salary 1302.-150l. according to qualifica- 
tions and experience, rising by annual increments of 10/. to the 
maximum of 2001. with the possibility of further increments. The 
Teacher appointed may be required as part of his work to teach fora 
limited number of hoursin Evening Classes.—Forms of applications 
and scale of salaries may be obtained from Mr. R. KE. KNOCKER, 
Castle Hill Road, Dover. » Aprientions must be forwarded so as to 
reach the Headmaster, Ww EHUUSE, 8t. Alphege House, 
Dover, on or before SEPTEMBER 5. Canvassing will be considered 
a disqualification. 


The OM TESEE re 
fora HosTeL for W' 
SEPTEMBER. The Hontel Ly. = A 
The lady appointed will n 
educational work of the ‘Trainin 











By Order of the Comsenthten, 
W. CROOK, Secretary. 
Caxton House, Westminster, 8.W., y— > 15, 1911. 





statin; YY *& 1803, Athenzum 
dt Renoery Lane, Re. 








Situations Wanted. 


OUNG LADY, B.A. (Honours), fluent French 
and German (Stenographer: pist), seeks APPOINTMENT 

) mw Literary _ ci Research, Transiation, or kindred duties. 
—q in Pu iain House or Private. —Apply JAMES, 
Cintra ylvan Avenue, Mill Hill, London. 








Miscellaneous. 


ENTLEMAN, middle- raged and active, is very 

anxious to obtain a post as CATALOGUER, INTERPRETEK. 

| et r—~ 8 Cataloguer in Libraries 

of Scientific ey at Lg roughly conversant with 

Eni 4 Frese, Ge ussian, ras Swedish, with some knowledge 

of Greek and iatinn ‘and ¢ Other Scandinavian and Slavonic languages. 

Knowledge of Early Printed Books. Undeniable references.—A. Z., 
37, Avenue Road, Forest Gate, Essex. 


or any other light appointment. 








YOUNG LADY, A.R.C.M., will, for experi- 
ence, GIVE HER SERVICES in a high- class BOARDING 
SCHOOL in return for Ls residence, and laundry (Pianoforte 
Playing, Theory and Harm ony). G references. ao” 1804, 
Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 





HE SURREY LITERARY AGENCY.— 
en b . Practical Author. _— criticized, 
revised, and rt advice given. Moderate fees. Write 
} a. full part: ~ by re ”" Presburg Road, New Malden, 


Type-Writers, Ke. 


yy oY Pp E-w RiITER 
KINDLY NOTE CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
MAITLAND PARK VILLAS, HAVERSTOCK HILL, N.W. 





SS. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well- 
Higher Local.—M. KIN 


r 1,000 words, 
nown 4 th 
NG, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gard ens, 8. Ww Oxted 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MS. carefully 


TYPED by the Daughter of a well- aun Lite: 
1s. 94. per 1,600 words. Poetry, , 18, 6d. yes 





per 1,000 words, paper included, 
Carbon Copies at lower rate. ~ box 1784, Atheneum Pr 3 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, * a 





——____., 


Ten -WRITING undertaken by high! educated 
ay -- (Classical, Tri Girton vision, am 


ridge ; 
‘ch, ae ion, Short - 
CAMBRIDGE TYPEWRITING AGEN oe si a tae 


Y, 5, DUKE 
ADELPHI, W.C. (formerly 10, Duke Saree. Wehghenae 2308 City, 











UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, bit day hina with "complete accuracy, 9d. per 
1,000 w ear Carbon Cop’ well. 
known Writers. ML. STUART, PAllendale, Kymberley Road, Harroy, 











Catalogues. 


AG@sS8 BR O &, 
109, Strand, London, W.O. 


DEALERS i J RARE AND VALU ARIA BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPH 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all od of the World, 
Export Orders Solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 





ERTRAM DOBELL 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER and a 
77, Charing Cross Road, London 
tock of Old “nd Rare Books in ‘English Li 
pa Fond and the Drama Shakespssrians-— Firs Editions 
wt nore Manuscripte—Illusteated Books, &c. CATALOGU! 





ATALOGUE No. 55. -— Drawings by Ruskin, 
Palmer, Prout, &c. py Liber Studiorum, and other fine 
gravings—‘Mexsotints b Ly a? - ucas eee Constable—Japanese 

Colour: ee = hastrated Works by John Ruskin. Post free, 
ARD, 2,Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 





ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 





A. B., Hox {= Ashenwam i i, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 


COLESIASTICAL. —To Patrons. VICAR, 
ven years in isolated Country Parish, young, active, musi 
B.D. Cm seeks LIVING with more scope for energies. Excellen 
and Clerical.— Apply Box 1738, Athensum Press, 
dings, Chancery Lane, E 





references, 
138, eave Bu 


A» DVESTIES recommends for any position of 
anageress, Matron, Secretary, or Superintendent) a 
wipow: aby. capable, energetic, trustwasthy, ten years’ training 
in a Government epartment, tall, active, good appearance, and in 
prime of life.—Box 1698, Athenszeum Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, E.C, 








Hae hove the sen, hoe va in Private House, 
800 ft. above the sea. Close to Tor. Sheltered position. 





BoOKS— ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The peoes ex =I 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CAT 
special feature of exchanging any saleable ay he ae #e 
from my venoms li om Ke 1 list of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
it free.—-E 'S Great Bookshop, John Bright 
irmingham. «2. a. 25s. each offer Aldine Poets, Chureb- 
hill, 3fvols. 1844 ; Chaucer, 6 vols, 1845 or 1852; or oie for a Set, 58 vols, 








Printers. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN Byte, 
FRANCIS, Printer of the Atheneum, Notes a 

A NUBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, ihe 

a, + PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 








Southern aspect. Autumn ling and Motor 
tion. Inclusive terms. CANTAB, Mindieote Ilsington, 8. Devon. 





RIXTON, in one of the best roads.—TO LET, 
a semi-detached VILLA RESIDENCE. Entrance floor, 
Drawing-rooms, with folding doors. Downstairs, Breakfast Parlour 
and Kitchen. First floor, 0 Bedrooms — Prey a a, Bath- 
room on half-landing. Top floor, Two Room: trades: 
men’s entrance ; nice en. —Apply Mr. KE. HARMER, Builder, 317, 
Coldharbour Lane, Brixton, 8.W. 





RIGHTON.—FURNISHED HOUSE TO LET. 

8 Rooms, Bath-room, and usual Offices. Small garden. Facing 

south. Three minutes station and t ten minutes sea.—Apply 
Box 1779, Athenzeum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, B.C. E.C. 





EST HAMPSTEAD.—Within five minutes of 
trains for the City and West End.—An encersionslly xt ty 
built, non- ay House. KNOTTYWOOD, 105, PRIO OA 
Four Reception Rooms, Seven Bedrooms, Dressing Room, Bathroo: 
(hot and cold), Kitehen, Scatter, pantry. &e. ored | Garden front 
ob Conservatory ; space at side for @ arage and Electric 
Light. 10 BE LET or SOLD, Freehold.—CAR PAREN or apply 
At eh... Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lan 








Authors’ Agents. 
AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Fstablished 1879. 


The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. Niss. peed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 





T(,HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are prepared to 
consider and sags MSS. for early publication. Literary work of 
all kinds dealt with by experts who fg Authors’ interest first. 


Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W. 





Magazines, Xe. 


THE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., AUGUST 18, contains :— 
THE SURFACE TREATMENT OF REINFORCED 00N- 


CRETE. 
THE POSITION OF THE EXPERT WITNESS. 
“TH F THE BRIDGE.”—IT. (Iilustrated.) 
ce hy‘: ee CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS 


pL AND REWARDS. 
ATION a # 8ST. MARGARET'S, UPTON, NOR- 


(Tlust ). 

THE ARCH ZOLUGICAL INSTITUTE IN SOUTH WALES. 
BOOK REVIEWS —_ eens, 
THE PRESERVATIO: BUILDINGS. 

MONTHLY HI31 ORICAL twee ur 

ASSEGGIATA TAROH HOLOGICA ” OF R0 
(with WhiRIt 

LONDON AND P ARIS. 

E BUILDING TRADE 

MEDIEVAL BUILDERS AT WORK (with Illustrations). 

QE NERAL BUILDING NEWS. 

cI TTAGES AT LETCHWORTH. 

ATEWA Y, HILLS CASTLE, Eon DSR IGHTSEIRE 

OMAN BRIDGES AT VAISON AND VIVIERS. 

At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 


Newsagents. 























Opec 

















Now Ready, price 5s. net, feap. 8vo, 304 pages. 


Gones AND VERSES BY LADY JOHN 


SCOTT. 

Second Edition, with some additional Poems, and_entirely ja 
written Memoir by Miss MARGARET WARKENDER, contain 
illustrative Letters from Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, and o 

en: 

Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & 00., Lap. 
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MARIE CORELLI’S NW NOVEL 


THE LIFE EVERLASTING 


A REALITY OF ROMANCE 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


In this book we have a fascinating and wonderful theory of the perpetuation of life and love, in which the 
power of the spiritual ideal is shown to command and control the secret forces of Nature. The work is one of 


daring imagination and compelling interest. 








GENERAL LITERATURE 
THE FRESHWATER FISHES OF THE 


BRITISH ISLES. By C. TATE REGAN, M.A. With many 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF CRUSTACEA. 3 w.3r 
CALMAN, D.Sc. With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


This book gives an account of the wonderfully diversified habits and modes of life of 
the Crustacea—that large division of the animal kingdom which includes lobsters, crabs, 
shrimps, and a host of other less familiar forms. 


WHAT A LIFE! An Autobiography. 
By G. M. and E. V. L. Illustrated by over 200 Blocks from the least 
likely source. Crown 8vo, ls. net. 


It is late in the day for novelty in literature ; but this shilling book claims to possess 
several original features. It has a picture for every event in the narrative; not one of 
these pictures was made for it, and every one comes from the least expected source for the 
illustrations of a story. The jeu d’esprit, which is the work of old collaborators in shilling 
tigh spirits and is entitled ‘What a Life!’ should be an eye-opener in what can be done 

unpromising material by ingenious hands. 


THE REAL CAUSE OF STAMMERING 
AND ITS PERMANENT CURE. By ALFRED APPELT, 
Principal of the Institute for Stammerers, Bedford. With 5 Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN. sy Joxn | 


WARD, F.S.A. With 77 Illustrations and Plans. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
net. [The Antiquary’s Books. 


A handbook on the ins of the R era in Britain—roads, fortifications, towns, 
and buildings, pottery, glass and metallic vessels, implements and appliances. It is 
copiously illustrated by the author with groups of objects to a common scale so as to 
facilitate comparative study. 


A BOOK OF THE WYE. sy Epwarp HUTTON. 
With 20 Illustrations in Colour by A. R. QUINTON. Demy 8vo, 
7s, 6d. net. 


Mr. Hutton has devoted himself to the historical, topographical, and informative side 
ofthe subject. The valley is entered from Llanidloes at Plinlimmon, and is traversed on 
foot as far as Ross, through Rhayader, Builth, Hay, Clifford, and Hereford. From Ross 
the valley is traversed by boat as far as Chepstow, full information being given of the best 
means of accomplishing this, and of the weirs to be encountered on the way. 


VENUS AND ADONIS, &c. _ Eaiited by ©. 
KNOX POOLER. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [The Arden Shakespeare. 


: This volume contains all the non-dramatic poems attributed to Shakespeare, except the 
ts’ and ‘A Lover’s Complaint,’ which will form a separate volume. 


THE BALLAD OF THE WHITE HORSE 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Feap. 8vo, gilt top, 5s. 


This is a ballad of the —_—- of King Alfred, and describes that monarch’s noble 
very his character with the Danes, the story of the White Horse, and the Battle of 
june. 


SHELLEY AND HIS FRIENDS IN ITALY 
By HELEN ROSSETTI ANGELI. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
0 ig Monotone by MAXWELL ARMFIELD. Demy 8vo, 

3. 6d. net. 


This volume deals with the poet and his English and Italian associates in Italy between 
the year 1818 and the date of his death. 


THE GROWTH OF A PLANET. By EDWIN 
SHARPE GREW, M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


hi In this work an attempt is made to group the modern theories and hypotheses of the 
irth and growth of a planetary body like the Earth, from the point at which the nebula 
of which it is a fragment receives form and movement. 


METHUEN’S SHILLING LIBRARY 


Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


LETTERS FROM A SELF-MADE MER- 


CHANT TO HIS SON. By GEORGE HORACE LORIMER. 


SELECTED POEMS. 3; oscar WILDE. 














FICTION 
TWO ON THE TRAIL. A Story of the Far North-West. By 
HULBERT FOOTNER. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 


“‘ The innumerable incidents are entirely unexpected, but never unduly surprising.” 
Morning Leader. 


A PAINTER OF SOULS. By Davin Liste. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


(Ready. 

JONAH. By Louis Sronz. Crown 8vo, 6s. nahn 
DEBORAH. By Aenes Grozmr MHervertson, Author of 

‘Patience Dean.’ Crown 8vo, 68. (Ready. 


THE OUTCRY. By Henry James, Author of ‘The Finer 


Grain.’ Crown 8vo, 63. 


MRS. MAXON PROTESTS. By Antuony Hops, Author of 


‘The King’s Mirror.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOD AND THE KING. By Marsorie Bowen, Author of ‘The 
Viper of Milan.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAN RUSSEL THE FOX. By E. ©. Somervitte and 


MARTIN ROSS, Authors of ‘Some Experiences of an Irish R.M.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


DELPHINE CARFREY. By Mrs. G. Norman, Author of ‘ Lady 


Fanny.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


HILDA LESSWAYS. By Arvotp Bennerr, Author of ‘Clay- 


hanger.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


| UNDER WESTERN EYES. By Josep Conrap, Author of 


| 
| 


| 





‘The Secret Agent.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PETER AND JANE. By S. Macnavenran, Author of ‘The 


Fortune of Christina M’Nab.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


ANTHEA’S GUEST. By Mrs. A. Sipewicx, Author of ‘The 


Lantern Bearers,’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE TAMING OF JOHN BLUNT. By Atrrep Oxtivant, 


Author of ‘Owd Bob, the Grey Dog of Kenmuir.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LALAGE’S LOVERS. By Georce A. Birmineuam, Author of 
‘Spanish Gold.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

GOOD BOY SELDOM: a Romance of Advertisement. By 
OLIVER ONIONS, Author of ‘The Exception.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THANKS TO SANDERSON. By W. Perr Rincz, Author of 
* Nine to Six-Thirty.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 

MARGARET HARDING. By Percevat Giseon, Author of ‘Souls 
in Bondage.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 

THERE WAS A WIDOW. By Mary E. Mann, Author of 
‘ Astray in Arcady.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE LONELY QUEEN. By H. C. Barzzy, Author of ‘Storm 


and Treasure.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. By Luoyp Oszovryeg, 


Joint Author with R. L. Stevenson of ‘The Wreckers.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE UNOFFICIAL HONEYMOON. By Dotr Wvyttarpz, 
Author of ‘The Pathway of a Pioneer.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 

DORMANT. By E. Nessrt, Author of ‘The Red House.’ Crown 
8vo, 68. 

CAPTIVITY. By Roy Horniman. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


GOPI. By Herserr Suerrinc, Author of ‘The Romance of the 
Twisted Spear.’ Crown 8vo, 68. 


|THE PRODIGAL JUDGE. By Vavenan Kester. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS 
Feap. 8vo. Is. net. 


NEW VOLUMES. 
SPANISH GOLD. By Georce A. BiruincHam. 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. By Pecey Wesuinc. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s List 


THE 


EVERSLEY SERIES. 


Globe 8vo, red cloth, 4s. net per volume. 


A SELECTION 


STANDARD WORKS 
PROSE AND POETRY, 


PERIODS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
THE WORKS OF TENNYSON. 


In 9 vols. (sold separately). 


Annotated by the AUTHOR, and Edited by 
HALLAM, LORD TENNYSON. 


Vol. I. Poems. 

Vol. II. Poems. 

Vol. III. Enoch Arden. In Memoriam. 

Vol. IV. The Princess. Maud. 

Vol. V. Idylls of the King. 

Vol. VI. Ballads and other Poems. 

Vol. VII. Demeter and other Poems. 

Vol. VIII. Queen Mary and Harold. 

Vol. IX. Becket and other Plays. 
THE 


CONTAINS 
174 VOLUMES, 
And practically falls into two main divisions : 
(1) 
STANDARD ENGLISH CLASSICS 


SUCH AS 
SHAKESPEARE. 10 vols. 
LAMB. 7 vols. 
WORDSWORTH. 10 vols. 
CHAUCER. 2 vols. 
GRAY. 4 vols. 
MILTON. 3 vols. 
(2) 
MODERN WRITERS 


SUCH AS 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 11 vols. 
MATTHEW ARNOLD. 8 vols. 
J. R. GREEN. 16 vols. 
DEAN CHURCH. 10 vols. 
JOHN MORLEY. 14 vols. 
EMERSON. 6 vols. 
HUXLEY. 12 vols. 
R. H. HUTTON. 7 vols. 
SIR R. JEBB. 1 vol. 
SIR JOHN R. SEELEY. 5 vols. 


AND 
FREDERIC HARRISON. 2 vols. 


*.* Complete List sent post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 





King’s Recent Publications. 


——@— 


THE PROVINCE OF THE STATE. 
By Sir ROLAND K. WILSON, Bart., Author of 
‘A Short History of Modern English Law,’ &c. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The Necessary Operations of a Justice— 
Enforcing Association—Minor and Optional State Func- 
tions—Is it the Duty of the State to Educate the Children 
of the Poor?—Should the State Concern Itself with 
Secondary and Higher Education?—State Provision for 
Public Worship—State Patronage of Science, Art, and 
Literature—The State as Fountain ot Honour—The Duty 
of the State in Relation to Contractual Obligations—The 
Proper Limits of Prohibitive and Imperative Legislation— 
To what Extent should the Public Health be Regarded as 
a Matter of State Concern ?—Is it the Duty of the State to 
Employ Taxation as an Instrument for Redressing In- 
equalities of Wealth ?—The Neo-Hegelian Conception of the 
State as the Embodiment of the General or Real Will— 
Collectivism — Anti-Socialist Theories and Thinkers— 
Organized Anti-Socialism—Concluding Remarks. 


NEW ISSUES OF DEMOCRACY. 
By J. A. HOBSON, Author of ‘The Evolution of 
Modern Capitalism,’ ‘The Industrial System,’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
Contents. 

I. DEMOCRACY.—The Crisis of Liberalism—The Lords 
or the Referendum—The Swiss Referendum—The Re-state- 
ment of Democracy. 

II. LIBERALISM AND SOCIALISM.—The Vision of 
Liberalism — Equality of Opportunity — Collectivism in 
Industry—Socialism in Liberalism—The Psychology of 
Public Enterprise. 

Ill. APPLIED DEMOCRACY.—Poverty: its Causes 
and Cures—The Higher Tactics of Conservatism—The 
Sound Philosopby of Charity Organization—Millionaire 
Endowments—South Africa: a Lesson of Empire—The 
Morality of Nations—The Task of Reconstruction. 

Westminster Gazette.—‘‘None of our younger writers 
upon economics sees with clearer vision than Mr. Hobson. 
To the power of thinking great issues to their conclusion 
he adds that of lucid and even vivid expression His 
later essays are admirable in their statement of the Liberal 
outlook — the social questions of the day. His specula- 
tions are broad and courageous.” 


THE NEW SOCIAL DEMOCRACY. 
A Study for the Times. By J. H. HARLEY, M.A., 
late Scholar of Mansfield College, Oxford, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Union of Journalists. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The Question Stated —Can Society be Trans- 
formed?—A Forecast in 1901—The Situation in 1910— 
Anatole France as a Socialist—Proudhon and the Labour 
Movement—The Collapse of Collectivism—The Rights of 
Reason—Review and Conclusion. 


INTER-RACIAL PROBLEMS. 

Papers on Inter-Racial Problems communicated to the 
First Universal Races Congress held at the University 
of London, July 26-29, 1911. Edited for the Congress 
Executive by G. SPILLER. Published in English and 
French. English Edition, 530 pp. royal 8vo, 7s. 6d, 
net. (Inland postage 5d.) French Edition, 580 pp. 
royal 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. (Foreign postage 10d.) 


BRITISH RURAL LIFE AND LABOUR. 
By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of ‘The 
English Peasantry,’ ‘The ‘‘Romance” of Peasant 
Life,’ ‘Peasant Life in the West of England,’ ‘The 
Fern World,’ ‘Our Woodland Trees,’ &c. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 10s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE. 
A Study of Schemes of Assisted Insurance. A 
Record of Research in the Department of Sociology 
in the University of London. Ld I. G. GIBBON. 
With a Preface by Prof. L. T. HOBHOUSE. Demy 
8vo, cloth, 6s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The Problem—Compulsory Insurance against 
Unemployment—Provided Voluntary Sch Cologne — 
Other Provided Voluntary Schemes — Summary — Auto- 
nomous Trade Insurance — Ghent — Denmark — Basle — 
Belgium and Luxembourg — France — Italy — Holland — 
Norway— Strassburg —Germany (excluding —- 
| ~—,/etiieaees Kingdom—Conclusions—A ppendix— 
ndex. 


THE ALIEN PROBLEM 
AND ITS REMEDY. 
By M. J. LANDA. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 

Contents :—The Agitation—Extent of the Influx—Over- 
crowding—The Economic Aspect of Alien Labour—The 
Standard of Living—The Second Generation —Crime— 
Legislation—The Working of the Act—Reform—The Right 
of Asylum and the Status of the Alien—Conclusion— 
Appendix. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘In the course of his researches in 
this much-debated and contentious field, Mr. Landa has 
visited Russia and Galicia in order to acquaint himself 
with the pathetic conditions which the average emigrant 
westward seeks to escape. He has also made a special 
study of the methods of embarkation, inspection, and 
disease-prevention prevailing at Hamburg and Bremen, 
and other ports of Northern Europe, so as to report thereon, 
aud compare them with the methods in vogue over here. 
For over three and a half years he also attended the sittings 
of the London Immigration Board, and studied the working 
of the Act of 1905.” 





\J ORCHARD HOUSE, 
.P.S. KING & SON °WistMInsrEn. 





CHATTO & WINDUS 


PUBLISHERS. 
THE WOMAN WINS 6s, 


By ROBERTMACHRAY [Readyon August2y, 


DRENDER’S DAUGHTER 
By NETTA SYRETT 6s, 
** It is full of wit and brilliancy, it shows con. 
siderable grasp of human nature, and there is not 
a dull page or platitude in it from beginning to 
end.” — Nation. 


THE CASEMENT 
By FRANK SWINNERTON 6s, 
‘**The Casement’ is for the epicure......There 
is a delightful freshness and verve about Mr. 
Swinnerton’s work, and the appeal of his style is 
as elusive as a perfume.”—Morning Post. 


INHALING 





By GEORGINA LEE, 6s, 
Author of ‘The Heart of Monica.’ 
BILLY By PAUL METHVEN 68, 
FENELLA 
By H. LONGAN STUART 6s. 
A WOMAN on the THRESHOLD 
By MAUDE LITTLE 6s, 





LAY MORALS and Other Papers 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Crown 
8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s, 

THE POET OF LAKELAND. 


WORDSWORTHSHIRE 


An Introduction to a Poet’s Country. By 
ERIC ROBERTSON, M.A., Vicar of St. John’s, 
Windermere. With a Photogravure Portrait 
of the Poet after Shuter’s Painting of 1798, 
Maps, and 47 Illustrations after Original 
Drawings by ARTHUR TUCKER, R.BA. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


VENICE 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
By PHILIPPE MONNIER. 
Authorized Translation. 7s. 6d. net. 
It is 8 





** Gallic genius sparkles on every page. 
sustained, a glittering, dancing, gush, and ¢ 
of words, full of colour, life, and individuality... 
a fine taste for literature, for arts, and for 
life too, is the foundation of this packed and 
lively volume.”— Westminster Gazette. 





THE SAINT MARTIN’S LIBRARY 


NEW VOLUMES 


GEORGE MACDONALD'S 

POETICAL WORKS 
In 2 vols. feap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each; leather, 3t. 
net each. 


ORIGINAL PLAYS BY W. S. GILBERT 


In Four Series. Feap 8vo, cloth, 2s. net each ; or 
38. net each. The Fourth Series will be ready shortly. 


A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES 


By JUSTIN McCARTHY. 4 vols. fcap 8v0, cloth, 
2s. net each ; leather, 3s. net each. 


BALLADS AND LYRICS OF LOVE 
Selected by FRANK SIDGWICK. With 10 Illustn® 
tions in Colour by BYAM SHAW. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 
net ; leather, 3s. net. 





CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 
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The King’s Serjeants and Officers of State; 
with their Coronation Services. By 
J. Horace Round. (Nisbet & Co.) 


Mr. Rounp, if he will allow us to say so 
in honest admiration, always reminds us 
of “the gigantic Front-de-Boeuf, armed 
in sable armour,” taking the field. ‘‘ He 
bore,” says Sir Walter, “on a white 
shield a black bull’s head, half defaced by 
the numerous encounters which he had 
undergone, and bearing the arrogant 
motto, Cave, adsum.” We feel instinct- 
ively that, like Front-de-Boeuf, Mr. Round 
has the strength to “cleave to the chine,” 
and that even in his gentler moments, 
when he has his victim in duresse, he is 
capable of exclaiming, “ By the blessed 
tood, thou shalt feel the extremities of 
fire and steel.” In these lily-livered days 
it is sometimes refreshing to listen to the 
teverberations of hard knocks. 


Mr. Round in his‘ numerous encounters” 

8 given many, and he isas fresh and for- 
midable as ever. We are not convinced 
that it is strictly in accordance with the 
ancient laws of chivalry to go on prod- 
at your antagonist after you have 
unhorsed him: it seems rather to suggest a 
parallel with the familiar dalliance between 
terrier and rat; and we are disposed to 
think that some of Mr. Round’s victims 
have had“ enough gruel,” or at least enough 
Sally Lunn” (p. 61). But Mr. Round 
cannot help giving vent to the sacred 





wrath of the scholar who rages at what he 
regards as ineptitude— that impersonal 
seva indignatio which Lord Hugh Cecil 
so passionately defends when the Con- 
stitution is in danger. No one could 
feel a personal spite against Maitland : 
on the contrary, there is some danger of 
the establishment of a Maitland cult, 
and of the famous ‘History of English 
Law’ becoming a fetish. Yet Mr. Round 
does not hesitate to point out errors in 
that illuminating work, such as a con- 
fusion of Earl William FitzOsbern with 
William the Conqueror, or the definition 
of the taint Regis as essentially men of 
war; he even expresses his amazement 
at the “almost incredible” carelessness 
with which a certain record in the ‘ Testa 
de Nevill’ has been there misread. 

The subject of serjeanty, it must be 
admitted, bristles with difficulties, and 
it is not surprising that not merely 
counsel like Lord Haldane, but even 
legal antiquaries, should stumble over it. 
Historians will know what to expect 
in this volume; we shall endeavour 
to show what the less technically trained 
reader may learn from pages so brimful 
of learning that their interest and even 
fascination are at some risk of being 
submerged. The book is really full of 
fun, and, though Mr. Round’s humour is 
somewhat grimly cast, he never fails 
to make his points. Grand serjeanties 
naturally lend themselves to humour ; 
but it is well to be reminded that “ gro- 
tesque as these survivals may, at first 
sight, appear, it is one of the objects of this 
work to explain the light they throw on 
the ways of a remote past.” 


Serjeanty is, of course, servantship. 
Tenants by serjeanty are termed in Domes- 
day servientes. ‘They ranked above 
tenants in free socage, but below tenants 
by knight service and frankalmoin. The 
service, by which they held their lands, 
may have been a menial office in the King’s 
household, but the post was always 
a post of honour, ‘‘held by gentlemen 
and even by great nobles,” who gradually 
delegated the actual services to deputies. 
Originally, no doubt, the service was due, 
and eagerly claimed, on all formal occa- 
sions; then especially on the three great 
crown-wearing days, Christmas, Easter, 
and Whitsunday, which the Norman 
kings observed; and at last only on the 
coronation of a new King. The interest- 
ing thing about these many curious 
serjeanties and other hereditary Court 
offices is that they represent the household 
servants of the King. That the tenure 
of certain lands depended upon such 
services accounts for the alacrity with 
which they were claimed; but there was 
also the honour of the office at Court, 
and sometimes the attraction of fees. 


“The tenant of Addington by kitchen 
service ‘finds’ a cook to perform it. In 
later days, under Edward III., the lady 
of the manor of Sculton Burdeleys still 
holds ‘by service of coming to the King’s 
coronation with a knife and axe to perform 
the office of larderer,’ but at other times, 
we may be sure, the larder knew her not. 
The keen and persistent contest for this 





office of larderer illustrates the eagerness 
to claim a comparatively menial office, 
and so does the assertion, to the last of the 
coronation banquets, of the right, in virtue 
of tenure, to act as towel-horse to the 
Sovereign....Members of the mighty Nor- 
man houses of Bigod and of Giffard held, in 
succession, an Essex manor by the service 
of scalding the King’s swine.” 

A remarkable Kentish tenure, which 
could not be connected with a coronation, 
was that by which the two daughters and 
heiresses of John Baker held their lands : 
it was adjudged to be grand serjeanty, and 
consisted in holding the King’s head when 
he crossed the English Channel. Still 
less agreeable must have been the duty 
of Juliane, daughter of Robert Doisnel, 
lady of the manor of Sherfield, which was 
held ‘per serjantiam inveniendi unum 
serjantum ad custodiendum meretrices 
in exercitu domini Regis”; as that of 
Catteshill was alleged to be held “ per 
serjantiam marescalli duodecim puellarum 
que sequuntur curiam domini Regis.” 
The manor of Guildford must have been 
held by Edeline de Broc by the same ser- 
vice, and so was Middle Aston in Oxford- 
shire; but, as Mr. Round remarks, 
“* this service does not appear to have ever 
formed the subject of a coronation 
claim.” 


The description of the duties of the 
various great officers of the King’s house- 
hold, it will be seen, is not only illustra- 
tiveof bygone customs, but alsoexceedingly 
diverting. The late Lord Ancaster, as 
Lord Great Chamberlain at the Coronation 
of Edward VIL., petitioned that he might, 
as of right and in accordance with pre- 
cedent, 


“bring to His Majesty on the day of His 
Majesty’s Royal Coronation His Majesty’s 
shirt, stockings, and drawers:....dress His 
Majesty in all his apparel on that day, and 
...-have all profits and fees thereunto be- 
longing, viz., forty yards of crimson velvet 
for his robes against the day of His Majesty’s 
Coronation, together with the bed whereon 
the King lays [sic] the night previous to the 
Coronation, with all the vallances and cur- 
tains thereof....and also the nightrobe of 
the King wherein His Majesty rested the 
night previous to the Coronation,” &c. 


Still more embarrassing was Lord An- 
caster’s predecessor’s petition at the 
coronation of Queen Anne; for the Earl 
of Lindsay claimed the same services, only 
substituting various articles of feminine 
attire which even the delicacy of the old 
French terms he employed could not 
effectually disguise. So long ago as 
1330, King Edward III. informed the 
officers of the Exchequer that the Earl 
of Oxford had petitioned, as hereditary 
chamberlain to the Queens of England 
(an “impudent” allegation, as Mr. 
Round shows), for the usual fees, and the 
King adds that he had therefore given him 
the Queen’s shoes and three silver basins, 
in one of which she had washed her head ; 
and had compounded with the Earl for 
the Queen’s bed at a hundred marks. 

From Lord Great Chamberlain down to 
the King’s Sauser, and even turnspits (there 
was a turnspit serjeanty with a recogniz 
caput in Essex), the Court offices are here 
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set forth with Mr. Round’s elaborate 
learning. The list does not profess to be 
complete, and the suppression of many 
miscellaneous serjeanties to make room 
for the chapter on Coronation services 
doubtless accounts for the omission of 
such minor posts as the doorkeeper of the 
King’s pantry (Close Roll, 48 Edw. III.). 
The Archbishop of Canterbury, we learn, 
claimed and obtained the right, in virtue 
of his manor of Addington, to bring “a 
dish of gruel called Dillegrout ” or “‘ Maupy- 
gernoun’” to the Coronation banquet of 
George IV., as had been done by the Leigh 
family from the reign of Charles II. ; only 
his grace of Canterbury did it by deputy. 
A particularly interesting post was that 
of King’s pantler, or officer of the bread. 
Just as the butler, a great officer of State 
at one time, took his name from the 
bottle, and called his office the butlery, 
now buttery, so the panneter derived his 
title from the bread, pain, and his office 
was called the pannetry, or pantry. In 
the ‘ Babees Book,’ as Mr. Round reminds 
us, the spelling ‘“* panter ”’ is used, as in the 
feudal records, and the change to pantler 
may be due to a false analogy with butler : 


“The fate of the words has been widely 
different ; for while ‘butler’ survives in 
daily life, unchanged and familiar, ‘ pantler ’ 
has long been obsolete. With their offices, 
however, it is just the contrary ; for while 
the ‘butlery’ lingers only in the ‘ buttery 
hatch’ of our college days, the ‘ pantry’ 
is a term of daily use ; it denotes, however, 
to modern ears the one place where, cer- 
tainly, we should not find the bread, but 
where, most paradoxically, we should pro- 
bably find the butler.” 


Serjeanties as a rule were paid in land 
when land was more plentiful than cash, 
and they ceased to be created when the 
great escheats of early Norman times 
were exhausted ; but several of the Court 
officers were rewarded with fees or per- 
quisites. Even the Lord Chancellor 
received in addition to his five shillings 
a day a regular allowance of candle-ends ; 
and when we come to the Buttery, and the 
Pantry, and the Ewery we find appropriate 
pickings. The Earl of Warwick, as pantler 
in 1377, was allowed by a solemn award 
of the Court the salt-cellar and knives 
which he claimed as his fee, but there 
were doubts whether he might “ make 
off with the spoons.’ In Henry VIII.’s 
time 


“* * the serjeant (of the pantry) hath for his fee 
all the coverpannes, drinking towells, and 
other linen clothe of the King’s side that are 
darned’ ; while ‘ the gentlemen have the like 
fee for the queene’s side,’ and the yeomen 
‘all the chippings of bread spent within the 
said office, for the which they find chipping 
knives.” Here we are at once reminded 
of Shakespeare’s contemporary phrase :— 
“A good shallow young fellow; a would 
have made a good pantler, a would ha’ 
chipped bread well.’ ”’ 


If anyone wishes to learn exactly how 
the yeoman usher laid the table, and made 
obeisance, and waited, and cleared away, 
he should consult Anthony Viscount 
Montague’s ‘ Booke of Orders and Rules’ 
in 1595, “‘ the finest thing I know,” notes 


Mr. Round with enthusiasm, “on the 
English ritual of the table.” There was 
no royal pantler at that date, for the 
manor of Kibworth Beauchamp, which was 
alleged to be held by the serjeanty of 
panetarius, had lapsed to the Crown, and 
the service of pannetry became thereby, 
unhappily, extinct. There is none now 
to claim, as Philippa de Beauchamp did, 
the service of laying the King’s cloth on 
Christmas Day. It is probably done, 
quite efficiently, by some one who is not a 
tenant in chief. The rival claims to the 
chief butler’s office are modern instances 
of the extraordinary mess lawyers can 
make of history. For example, the Duke 
of Norfolk claimed “that at the Coro- 
nation of Edward III. the said Edmund 
earl of Arundel served the same office,” 
though the said Edmund had been actually 
beheaded under Edward II., while the 
family “had lost the earldom, castle, and 
honour of Arundel when Edward III. 
was crowned.” On the other hand, two 
rival claimants, Lord Mowbray and Mr. 
Taylor, appear “to have seen nothing 
incongruous in making this first earl 
[William de Albini], who died in 1176, 
the son of a man who received his fief in the 
days of William the Conqueror.” 


Mr. Round has much to say on the legal 
problems connected with grand serjeanty : 
the alleged inalienability and impartibility 
of lands held by this tenure ;_ the question, 
if the lands were dismembered, which 
of the owners should render the service ; 
and the complications involved in double 
tenures, e.g. as undertenant by knight 
service. and by serjeanty as tenant im 
capite. Among the Coronation services 
he dwells specially on his theory that the 
gilt spurs and the girding-on of the King’s 
sword (which he regards as closely con- 
nected) are symbolical of knighthood 
and have an intimate relation with the 
Marshal, who always had to do with the 
horse. In correcting Dugdale’s error in 
‘interpolating another John” as father 
of William, second Marshal of Ireland, 
Mr. Round seems to ignore the existence 
of William’s elder brother John, who 
died s.p. 27 Hen. III., and whom William 
succeeded. The elaborate discussion of 
the troublesome problem of the Serjeanty 
of the Hose is typical of Mr. Round’s 
invincible research ; and we must specially 
refer to his interesting chapter on ‘The 
King’s Sport,’ where we are instructed 
on the antiquity of otter-hunting, much 
more important in the days of Henry II., 
when fish were sorely needed for Fridays, 
and on the amazing mixed packs employed 
for such diverse quarries as “ foxes, cats, 
and badgers, though their normal prey 
was deer !” 


The subject of this important historical 
study is, indeed, a remarkable proof of the 
conservatism of English institutions. As 
Mr. Round points out, 


“England is, perhaps, the one country 
in which the outward forms of government 
have been jealously and obstinately re- 
tained, however wide their separation from 
the facts of national life. It is still in the old 





Norman-French that the royal assent is 


given and would, in theory, be refused to 
the bills passed by Parliament. The 

“who reigns, but does not govern,’ must 
still, at every coronation, ‘ solemnly promise 
and swear to govern the people of this’ 
kingdom. Parliament, it may be, now 
governs, or, it may be, the Ministry that 
Parliament has placed in power ; but in the 
great act of the King’s crowning Parliament 
has no part; Parliament and Ministry are 
still ignored, as they were ignored of old, 
On that day the King’s Ministers are the 
ministers of his Norman ancestors; about 
him in the Abbey are the Steward and the 
Chamberlain, the Constable and the Marshal 
of England, though the Steward and the 
Constable are now revived for the day only 
to complete the picture of a dead past.” 


The picture is not, however, complete, 
for, with the abolition of the Coronation 
Banquet, the Butler and Pantler and 
many other officers have disappeared, 
and various interesting questions of title 
and pedigree have thus been passed over 
by the Court of Claims. 








The Sarum Missal in English. Newly 
translated by Frederick E. Warren. 
2 vols. (Moring.) 


Tuts is a carefully written and in several 
ways an elaborate book. Very few people 
who read the earlier pages will pause before 
they reach the end, but there is much 
repetition which will be passed over with 
little attention, for the various Masses 
necessarily contained repeated quotations 
from the same passages in the Old and New 
Testament. The Sarum Missal which has 
been chosen for translation is the folio 
printed in 1526. Almost immediately 
after publication it must have been widely 
distributed. Probably at least one copy 
was at hand in nearly every monastery 
and church throughout the country, 
but the violent changes which occurred 
during the struggles of the Reformation 
caused nearly all of them to be destroyed. 
At the present time only five copies seem 
to be known, one of which is imperfect. 


Some few portions of this old edition 
have not been reprinted here. This is, 
without doubt, a misfortune, but there 
must have been a great temptation to 
leave passages out of the complex service 
book which was meant to satisfy the needs 
of so wide a stretch of country, for the 
Sarum rite spread throughout the greater 
part of England, Ireland, and Scotland, and 
we believe, though we are by no means cer- 
tain, that it extended to the small islands 
off the coast when they were under the 
rule of Queen Mary I. 


The Christmas Day Masses began at 
cockcrow, and there can be no doubt they 
went on till noon, but it does not appear 
how many there were in the interval. 
It is probable that the number varied 
considerably in different regions. The 
Sequences, as they were called, were 
in verse. The translations with which 
we are supplied differ very much from each 
other. We suppose that they are made 
as much like the originals as possible ; 





so, we are bound to say that many of them 
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are far removed from the modern concep- 
tion of poetry. The Sequence, however, 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury is an excep- 
tion. At the time the original was written 
the verse must have been regarded as very 
good, and we like the manner in which 
it appears in modern English. 

The pages relating to Good Friday are 
of special interest, though it is not easy 
to reproduce in one’s mind what took 
place. It is probable that, when the Sarum 
Missal was no longer in use, the Sequence 
was changed, and the old order was 
very soon forgotten. The same may 
also be said of the Easter evening 
ceremonies, although the “ blessing of 
the fire,’ as it was named, appears 
to have been striking and picturesque. 
The priests vested in their sacerdotal 
robes were to have neither cross, light, nor 
fire in the censer. Some one of the first 
rank, carrying an extinguished wax taper 
on a spear, led the procession ; he walked 
immediately after the bearer of the vessel 
of holy water. They proceeded toa pillar 
on the south side of the church near the 
font, where the new fire was to be kindled 
and the candle lighted. The paschal 
candle was usually, perhaps indeed always, 
of considerable size, as it had to burn 
during Easter week at matins, Mass, and 
vespers, as well as on the Octave of 
Easter. Till Ascension Day it was to 
be lighted at Mass only. On the Annun- 
ciation of the Blessed Virgin and the In- 
vention of the Cross the same ceremony 
took place. 

The behaviour of pilgrims who were 
making their way to places of special 
holiness often gave cause for censure; 
not only did some of them fall away and 
lead, it is said, reprobate lives, but for 
some reason or other we find in the service 
for pilgrims that “ the branding of a cross 
upon the flesh of pilgrims going to Jeru- 
salem has been forbidden by canon law 
under pain of the greater excommunica- 
tion.” There is no interpretation of this, 
and it is unlikely that the branding 
ean have been done either for safety or 
pleasure ; we may perhaps conclude that 
these branded pilgrims were by no means 
what they seemed, but rather thieves who 
had hid themselves in pilgrims’ disguise. 
The matter is obscure, and calls for 
further investigation. 








The Quakers in the American Colonies. 
By Rufus M. Jones and others. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


WE learn from the Preface that this book 
is a contribution towards a full history 
of the Quaker movement in Europe and 
America, “conceived by my beloved 
friend John Wilhelm Rowntree, and 
interrupted by his death.” Prof. Jones 
modestly disclaims, for himself and others, 
the idea of being able to make good the 
loss which historical literature has suffered 
through Mr. Rowntree’s untimely decease, 
but “a group of his friends have resolved 
that, as far as possible, his work shall go 
forward, and we hope that eventually 





the projected series will be brought 
to completion.” When that hope is 
realized, those friends will have done a 
deed of no small merit. If the “ series ” 
is continued in the spirit of the present 
instalment, it will constitute a history of 
Quakerism in which the disinterested 
historical motive and point of view are 
for the first time predominant. The few 
existing works of good standing and 
sufficient detail are too sectional in tone 
to appeal to the general student. Their 
veracity and fine temper are beyond 
question; but they were written (how- 
ever ingenuously) by men more conscious 
of the Meeting than the mundane move- 
ment. As to the anti-Quaker writings 
purporting to be historical, they are mostly 
worthless except as moral documents 
indicating prejudice and delusion in the 
writers. The Quakers were so far like 
other religious or political groups that 
they did not show to equal advantage at all 
the moments of their astonishing invasion 
of the colonies, or in their entire member- 
ship at other times. But the truth even 
about their errors is not to be learnt from 
accounts mainly prompted by a convic- 
tion that the troublesome new sect were 
a blend of social refuse and spiritual 
abomination. The opponents who de- 
scribe them as “roving from village to 
village corrupting the youth” should, 
however, have an interest for the scholar, 
since their state of mind is identical with 
that of the enemies of Socrates, an early 
Quaker who called his Inward Light a 
daipwv, easily mistranslated “ devil.” 

It was natural that those who believed 
they had experienced the working of a 
spiritual Principle (they always spelt 
the word with a capital) which was to 
illuminate and remake humanity should 
have been in haste to carry the tidings 
into the New World. America has always 
attracted religious innovators ; but in the 
seventeenth century it was the region to 
which men’s minds turned instinctively 
at the prompting of every thought which 
carried some sense of opening, of vista, 
actual or needed. The ground was not 
crowded, as in the Old World, with the 
material and institutional deposits of the 
past, and the inchoate society of the few 
white settlements was conceived to he 
equally the child of hope with the un- 
spoilt natives of the land. So it was to 
‘“‘a mighty work in the nations beyond 
the seas” that the first Quakers went 
westward. 

They encountered a violence of per- 
secution unparalleled in their experience 
elsewhere, and met the challenge of that 
ordeal by persistency as a group, and 
magnanimity as individuals, under the 
gallows or the scourge. Though but a 
small band at first, they seemed to be every- 
where at once, and were expelled in twos 
and threes only to return in twelves and 
twenties. Even the twos and threes were 
a congregation and a power, and were 
able to form little communities after the 
pattern of their own mind wherever they 
penetrated. They did this in the home- 
town of the terrible Cotton Mather, and 
recruited their forces under the shadow of 





his pulpit. Yet this religious process of 
“* peaceful penetration,” which made them 
a social and moral influence in ten colonies, 
was scarcely the main part of their record 
in America. They were considerable 
colonizers in Nantucket and Long Island. 
They were the only organized religious 
body in North Carolina till 1701, and 
gave to that region its greatest Governor— 
a really great Englishman—John Arch- 
dale. In Rhode Island and New Jersey 
they were legislators, judges, and governors, 
grappling with all the usual business 
committed to rulers, not always excepting 
even the conduct of war; and in Penn- 
sylvania they had an imperial State 
recognized as peculiarly theirs, in which 
they not only ruled prosperously a white 
population of diverse nationalities, tongues, 
and creeds, but also held in friendly 
tutelage the many “ nations ” of Indians 
inhabiting or frequenting the domains 
within Penn’s charter. In Pennsylvania 
they come most substantially into view 
in their political character, appearing on 
the confines of general history as a sort of 
collective or sectarian New World dynasty 
that had its paradoxical heyday and its 
natural fall. Yet the political part played 
by Quakerism in America did not end when 
Quakers ceased to rule in Pennsylvania, 
but rather at the Revolution. Then from 
the searching of hearts and reconsidering 
of ways that were the moral accompani- 
ments of a great external crisis, Friends 
as a body decided that their work in the 
world henceforth was to be along the line 
of social service and a guardianship of the 
humanities imperilled by peace as well 
as war, by neglect as well as exploitation. 

With this resolution Quakerism in 
America entered, as Dr. Isaac Sharpless 
says towards the close of this book, upon a 
second life, and acquired the social note 
and aspect by which it has since been 
known in the United States: as elsewhere. 
This statement, however, must not be 
read as implying that Quakerism was in- 
different to the humanities (in the every- 
day sense) during its more militant and 
public career. It would have had fewer 
enemies had it stood less consistently for 
just dealing as between whites and 
Indians ; and before the Revolution was 
closed it had not only set up its great 
testimony against slavery, but had also 
freed the slave within its own borders. 

It is clear, then, that the theme of this 
book comprises all interests and situa 
tions that ordinarily belong to social and 
political as well as religious and sectarian 
history, and renews the tale of them at 
half a score of different points. The 
latter circumstance, sometimes a burden 
to the reader, is due to that absence 
of centralization in the historical de- 
velopment of America which makes it ex- 
tremely difficult to realize the history 
of the country as a whole in any degree 
of detail, or secure narrative continuity. 
So, besides the fact that there has been a 
distribution of large areas between Prof. 
Jones’s collaborators (New Jersey to Miss 
Amelia M. Gummere, and Pennsylvania to 
Dr. Sharpless), there is much that seems 
a repetition of the same tale even in the 
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350 pages in which Prof. Jones recounts 
the fortunes of Quakerism in New Eng- 
land, New York (province and city), and 
the Southern colonies. There is no dis- 
paragement to others in saying that this 
is by far the most interesting and illu- 
minating part of the book. In it Prof. 
Jones not only brings a mind of unusual 
philosophic culture and a fine religious 
sympathy to the discussion of the general 
character and psychology of Quakerism, 
but he has also to deal with the most 
animated chapters in its history—its in- 
vasion of New England, and the extra- 
ordinary efforts made to repel it. 

These began promptly. The ship re- 
ported to have come into Boston harbour 
with two Quaker women in July, 1656, 
was at once boarded and ransacked for 
pernicious books, which were brought 
ashore and burnt, as a religious testimony 
and a sanitary precaution. The women 
(one “ stricken in years,” the other about 
twenty-two) were thrust into jail, stripped 
stark naked, and “ inhumanly * searched 
for tokens of witchcraft ; and after heing 
kept in silence and darkness for five weeks 
were shipped back to Barbados without 
their Bibles, bedding, or other belongings. 
Within two days of their expulsion their 
place in jail was taken by a newly arrived 
party of four men and four women, who 
were subjected to eleven weeks of vile 
durance and theological inquisition and 
then expelled, the captain being bound 
by a heavy penalty to land them in 
England. 

These were but the forerunners. Next 
year the real invasion began, when John 
Fowler of Bridlington in Yorkshire was 
moved to build a vessel (and a mighty 
small one it was, a veritable challenge to the 
swamping seas !) “ in the cause of truth ”; 
and in it made as strange a voyage, 
recorded in as strange a log, as any on 
record. The devoted eleven whom he 
brought (six being of last year’s expelled) 
found pied-d-terre in Rhode Island, already 
a@ sanctuary of religious toleration, and 
therefore an offence to the nostrils of 
Boston’s “‘ unco guid,” who called it the 
sewer of New England. These now 
attempted by cajolery to procure the ex- 
pulsion of the guests of the tolerant and 
detested neighbour state; and having 
failed, they hastily threw up against 
invasion a legal barricade of pains and 
penalties. When the barricade was of no 
avail, as it was bound to be, their enact- 
ments against Quakerism proceeded in a 
crescendo of ferocity, the lashing of men 
almost to death and the boring of women’s 
tongues being among the means provided. 
Frequently our author finds the full 
account too horrible for modern print, but 
here is a presentable case. A Quaker who 
rose to speak a few words one Sunday 
morning in Salem meeting was promptly 
seized by the hair and “his mouth vio- 
lently stopped with a glove and hand- 
kerchief thrust thereinto with much fury,” 
and then 


“the two visitors were taken to Boston 
on Monday, and there received thirty stripes 
— with a three-corded knotted whip, 
which cut their flesh so cruelly that a woman 


spectator fell in a faint. They were then put 
in a bare cell, with no bedding, and kept 
three days and nights without food or drink ; 
and in addition were imprisoned nine weeks, 
in a New England winter, with no fire. 
And by a special order of the Governor and 
Deputy -Governor....the prisoners were 
severely whipped twice each week, the first 
punishment consisting of fifteen lashes, and 
each successive one being increased by three 
lashes. As this order was issued when two 
weeks of the imprisonment had-‘passed, the 
total number of lashes endured by these 
eng men: at this time would be 
57.” 


Later, tarred and knotted rope was 
preferred, as in a case which we quote 
for the sake of a remarkable comment 
made upon it :— 


“William Brend and William Leddra 
pushed on to Salem and held a meeting in the 
woods, but were surprised and carried off. 
Brend, though the oldest of the band of 
missionaries, was called to pass through the 
most cruel sufferings that were meted out in 
Boston to any prisoner. The tale is too awful 
to tell in detail, but....one incident in his 
round of torture consisted of one hundred 
and seventeen blows on his bare back with a 
tarredrope. Hewas found dying—‘ his body 
having turned cold’ and ‘his flesh having 
rotted ’—and a physician was hurried in to 
treat his mangled body and implored to save 
his life, for the magistrates, were now 
frightened by the impression their brutality 
was making on the citizens of Boston. 
But [the Rev.] John Norton was still stout 
in his remorseless attitude, saying of William 
Brend: ‘He endeavoured to beat the gospel 
ordinances black and blue, and it was but 
just to beat him black and blue.’ ” 


It was at the instance of this kind of 
“godly man” that these things were 
done, the rulers being harsher than the 
people, and the trustees of the Gospel more 
bitter than the rulers. We read of an in- 
offensivereligious couple, convicted of sym- 
pathy with Quakerism, being persecuted 
and fined into utter destitution, and then 
expelled—and their two young children 
ordered to be sold into slavery. But, 
in justice to human nature be it said, 
there was not a captain trading to Boston 
who would buy or ship that bargain, 
though they were doubtless “lewd men 
and profane” in the eyes of the Saints. 


A similar paradox rounds off the crisis 
of this superstitious frenzy. Quakerism 
was made punishable by death; and 
there was seen the strange spectacle of 
innocent men and a woman being led 
forth to execution amid a continuous 
rolling of drums, lest a poisonous word 
from their lips should reach the assembled 
people. Howbeit, the sound of these 
things presently reached King Charles in 
his palace of Whitehall, and, being a person 
of indifferent godliness and some humour, 
he not only wrote a command that they 
should cease, but even dispatched his 
missive over-seas by the hand of Samuel 
Shattuck, a Salem Quaker who had been 
expelled under penalty of death if he 
returned. 


There was sharp harrying of the first 
Quakers also in Virginia, and among the 





liberty-loving and good-natured Dutch 
of New Amsterdam; but being prompted 





in these parts less by religious intolerance 
than by political fear and social aversion 
—caused by wild rumours regarding the 
anarchistic and immoral doctrines of the 
new-comers—it soon died down. Even 
in the case of Massachusetts, it has to be 
admitted, religious intolerance was power. 
fully reinforced by a sincere belief in 
witchcraft as a kind of diabolic plague, 
and by a constant dread of its entrance 
into the flock. But though this is an 
explanation, it is hardly an excuse. It 
is odd that Prof. Jones does not refer 
to the enactments for putting an end to 
‘“bodilie punishments inhumane Bar. 
barous or cruell,”’ included in the Massa- 
chusetts code of “ Liberties” drawn up 
in 1641. 


We have selected but a few of the 
dramatic incidents comprised in the 
book; there are also vivid glimpses of 
personality from page to page, and many 
a quaint and quotable testimony. We 
find human nature producing all its 
innocent varieties within every moral 
enclosure. Witness the satisfaction of 
Edmund Peckover in reporting that 
“the Top Sort of people from many 
miles around” were at the meeting in 
Long Island ; or the sore trial of Thomas 
Story, who at another meeting got no 
chance to speak :— 


“*T had a great weight and exercise on my 
mind; but; Roger Gill [his companion] 
stept in between and took up most of the 
seasonable time, till my spirit almost sunk 
under the load. And while it was workin 
up @ second time after he sat down, Samue 
Jennings stood up and took the rest. And 
then I totally fell under it, and was greatly 
oppressed in spirit, though I bore it undis 
cerned by any.” 


Human also, and a little sad, it is to se 
that chivalrous and scholarly champion 
of religious freedom Roger Williams, 
now aged over seventy, hotly rowing 
himself thirty miles to meet George For 
in acrimonious theological dispute, coram 
populo, upon fourteen propositions, which 
he had drawn up and forwarded to him 
after two failures to get a hearing at 4 
Yearly Meeting. “I was stopt,” he says, 
“‘ by the sudden praying of the Governors 
wife”; and when he stood up agail, 
he was “ stopt by John Burnett’s sudden 
falling to prayer and dismissing the 
assembly.” Howbeit Fox, not having 
received the challenge, was gone ¢i 
where on the day of dispute ; which 
Williams naturally explains thus :— 


“In the Junto of the Foxians at Newport 
it was concluded for Infallible Reasons that 
his Holiness G. Fox should withdraw...- 
He knew that I was furnished with artillery 
out of his own Writings. He saw what con- 
sequences would roll down the mountains 
upon him....and therefore this old Fox 
thought it best to run for it, and leave the 
work to his Journeymen and Chaplains # 
perform in his absence.” 


The reference to Roger Williams t 
minds us that not the least valuable ele- 
ment in this history is the repeated recog- 
nition of how the ground in which Quaker- 
ism could grow had heen prepared at 
many points by small groups of people 
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(like the followers of Lady Deborah 
Moody on Long Island, of Ann Hutchin- 
son on Rhode Island, of the Starbuck 
family in Nantucket, and others elsewhere) 
who all showed that tendency to various 
forms of Quietism which was a sporadic 
spiritual phenomenon of the seventeenth 
century. To this cause of growth we can 
only refer in passing, as also to the inter- 
esting and often profound discussion of 
counter causes, early and late. One of 
these was the exogamous proclivity of the 
second and third generation. The sons of 
the Quakers found the daughters of the 
Presbyterians pleasing; and, as_ the 
parents were solid for endogamy, both 
denominations were apt to losea member. 
“Ruth,” said William Wanton, an in- 
teresting scion of a brilliant and wealthy 
family, great in affairs, “ Ruth, let us 
break away from this unreasonable bond- 
age. I will give up my religion and thou 
shalt give up thine, and we will go to the 
Church of England and to the devil 
together.” To the Church of England, 
indeed (the writers of this book might 
have noted the point), almost all seceders 
from Quakerism went. In doing so they 
were influenced not merely by social 
attraction, but also by the fact that there 
was more internal toleration—toleration 
of individual views on matters of doctrine 
—in the Church of England than in any 
other at that time. 

Space forbids more than one or two 
suggestions in conclusion. With Dr. 
Sharpless’s view of the motives of Quakers 
in withdrawing from the Pennsylvania 
Assembly in 1756 we mainly disagree. 
But the topic is too large for discussion 
here, and his view is at any rate the 
“authorized”’ one. Where so much is 
said about the Friendly Association, there 
might have been some reference to the 
services of that good Moravian, Frederick 
Post. The provincial interpreter’s name 
was Weiser, not Wieser. The statement 
that Pennsylvania currency was always 
at par is true in the sense that it was not 
apt to depreciate in the hands of the 
holders, but not in the sense that a pound 
currency was equal to a pound sterling. 
The difference gave rise to disputes with 
the Penns, who lived in England, and 
therefore were unwilling to accept their 
rents in a currency which offered in London 
about 1001. for 1601. 








A History of England. By C. RB. L. 
Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


Tuts history of England “ for all boys and 
girls who are interested in the story of 
Great Britain and the Empire ”’ is a joint 
work, but it is almost impossible to assign 
the authors’ shares. Obviously we are 
justified in regarding the numerous verses 
scattered throughout the volume as the 
work of Mr. Kipling, but beyond that it 
would be rash to adventure apportion- 
ment. Yet a good deal of the narrative 
has the familiar swing and camaraderie of 





Mr. Kipling, and one is tempted to put 
this and that passage to his credit. Finally, 
the impression remains that the whole 
story has been unified and rendered 
homogeneous in a striking way, by what- 
ever means it has been accomplished. 


The history is Mr. Kipling’s in its 
style. It has all the stirring, spirited, 
and “knowing ” qualities characteristic of 
that writer. It breathes alsoan Imperial- 
istic and patriotic spirit, but one hastens 
to add that the authors are scrupulously 
fair in their judgments. It would be 
easy to guess that they belonged to the 
‘* Imperialists,”’ but it is not easy to find 
a case in which they have wronged the 
other side. Important verdicts are given 
without prejudice, such as judgments 
on the characters of ‘“ Bloody Mary,” 
Charles I., Cromwell, William III., and 
Pitt. Somehow we fancy the authors 
should not be very well satisfied with 
such a passage as this in cold print :— 


“Charles was a martyr, a martyr for the 
English Church, and its government by 
bishops, @ martyr for our beautiful and 
dear Prayer Book. But the fact that he 
was a martyr did not make him a good 
king or a good man.”’ 


However, unctuousness of this sort is 
not a usual fault. The presence of some 
slang which belongs to adults is to be 
regretted, and there are other obvious 
sacrifices due to the desire to be vivid. 


We are a little puzzled as to why Mr. 
Fletcher (or Mr. Kipling) wishes to identify 
“us” with the Neolithic Iberians of 
Britain, which he seems to do when he 
writes of the invasion of the Celts :— 


“* Those of us who were not killed or made 
slaves at once, fled to the forests, fled ever 
northwards or westwards, or hid in our 
caves again.” 


Yet we learn pages later that even the 
Celts were virtually ‘“ wiped out” by 
the Angles and Saxons. If so, the pre- 
Celtic inhabitants must have been so, 
a fortiori. It is not strictly correct to 
state that ‘‘ from these Celts the Scottish, 
Irish, and Welsh people are mainly 
descended.”’* 


Throughout we find a definite appeal to 
the patriotism of the young reader, which 
is as it should be; but “ Jingoism ” 
is strictly excluded. For example, the 
authors pronounce Henry V.’s French wars 
the result of a “ wicked” policy. Which 
of the two authors wrote of 1805 that if 
the French forces had “ tried to get across 
unprotected, a single British warship could 
have pounded them into a red rice- 
pudding in a few minutes ” ? 


The verses interspersed are spirited 
and occasional in the strict sense. Some- 
times they are colloquial and slangy enough 
to be merely superior music-hall rhymes ; 
but Mr. Kipling strikes a real note of 
poetry when he likes. Here are two 
stanzas showing his deftness :-— 


England’s on the anvil—hear the hammers ring— 
Clanging from the Severn to the Tyne! 
Never was a blacksmith like our Norman king— 
England’s being hammered, hammered, ham- 
mered into line ! 





England’s on the anvil! Heavy are the blows! 
(But the work will be a marvel when it’s done.) 
Little bits of kingdoms cannot stand against 
their foes, 
England’s being hammered, hammered, ham- 
* & mered into one. 


No one knows the value of inspired 
doggerel better than Mr. Kipling. 


The illustrations serve their purpose, 
but the coloured pages are vastly superior 
to the black-and-white, both being the 
work of Mr. H. J. Ford. 








The Cambridge History of English Litera- 
ture. Edited by A. W. Ward and 
A. R. Waller.—Vol. VII. Cavalier and 
Puritan. (Cambridge University Press.) 


THE sub-title of this volume, ‘ Cavalier 
and Puritan,’ has been taken, even by 
some of the writers of the book, as an 
antithesis, as if the terms were mutually 
exclusive. The fact that they are not— 
that a man might be both Cavalier and 
Puritan; that Puritanism denotes a 
point of view towards life compatible 
with widely divergent views on civil or 
ecclesiastical government, while Cavalier 
denotes a relationship to the monarchy, 
capable of existing simultaneously with 
either of opposite views of personal 
conduct—must be borne in mind by those 
who would understand the first half of 
the seventeenth century. It would be 
no paradox to say that at no time in our 
history were the distinctive qualities 
popularly associated with the word Cava- 
lier less characteristic of the English 
Court than under Charles I. Gay pro- 
fusion marked the reigns of his father 
and of his son; music and the drama 
found magnificent patrons in James I. 
and his nobles, and flourished again under 
Charles II.; but the reign of Charles I. 
was one of reaction: his government was 
impoverished by debts due to the wild 
profusion of his father, who had been 
taught to look on England as an unfailing 
source of revenue by his years of depen- 
dence on Elizabeth; and his nobles had 
been half ruined by twenty years of extra- 
vagance. The sober social life of Charles 
and his surroundings was in marked con- 
trast with the wanton immorality of 
James and his minions; the stage went 
on through the momentum given to it by 
the Jacobean dramatists, but the lyric 
music of Elizabethan and Jacobean times 
stopped short—only four new music 
books were printed under Charles’s rule. 
The change was reflected in our literature : 
poetry and prose took on a graver tone, 
and, whether on account of the strictness 
of the censorship, or the taste of the public, 
or its poverty, little was given to the world 
that was not of serious import either in 
matter or manner. “‘ The great outburst 
of song”? which “ made illustrious the 
early years of the reign of Charles I.” 
did not, in truth, exist; the fact that 
the music of the period, unlike that of 
its predecessor, is preserved only in 
manuscript, shows how far public interest 


had been revolutionized. 
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These considerations seem to have been 
overlooked by several of the writers 
responsible for the less important chapters 
of this volume, and even Mr. Mullinger 
can write “ among puritans and members 
of the church of England, alike,” as if 
the classes were exclusive; while the 
Rev. W. H. Hutton is more ingenious 
than convincing when he attributes “ the 
tumults about their houses and _ the 
riots upon their persons ” that the bishops 
suffered in 1640 to a decline in the influence 
of the open pulpit. The fact is that this 
chapter on the Caroline divines and those 
on the minor poets suffer from undue 
prominence given to work which was not 
good enough to be published in its own 
day, though not without real value. 

As a rule, the literary criticism 
follows familiar lines, with a tendency 
to exaggerate the merits of poets like 
Carew (though the dispute as to the 
authorship of the ‘ Ccelum Britannicum ’ 
is not even mentioned); and when 
Herbert is censured for “ verses shaped 
like an altar and the Easter wings,” it 
might have been stated that he was 
following Greek models. The _intelli- 
gent foreigner will surely be puzzled to 
reconcile the statement that Herbert lived 
beneficed near Salisbury “for many 
years” with the figures given just before, 
showing that the “‘many”’ years were 
less than three. On the other hand, 
some popular poems are not even 
mentioned, such as Quarles’s ‘ Argalus 
and Parthenia.’ 

This volume, however, is unusually 
valuable, commended alike by the ability 
of its individual contributors, and, still 
more, the novelty and completeness of the 
plan which underlies it. The difficulties 
of the system are obvious—the danger 
of omitting an important work because 
it lies on the boundary of two well-filled 
territories is one—but the scheme has 
resulted in a number of important chap- 
ters new to histories of English literature, 
such as those on ‘ Historical and Political 
Writings’ by Dr. A. W. Ward, on 
‘Scholars and Scholarship’ by Prof. 
Foster Watson, and on * The Beginnings 
of English Journalism’ by Mr. J. B. 
Williams. Prof. Saintsbury writes on 
Milton, the ‘ Lesser Caroline Poets,’ and 
* Antiquaries.’ In the Milton he is at his 
best ; every quality which students of 
literature have admired for half a century 
can be found—knowledge, insight, worldly 
wisdom, and sometimes good writing. 
The Professor has his own rather tor- 
tuous style. Page after page the reader 
follows him trembling on the verge of 
falling intoa plain statement of fact, and 
dexterously recovering himself by some 
reservation thrust between the concluding 
words of the sentence. “‘ No one has ever 
bestowed upon their class—very seldom 
has any one bestowed upon an individual 
member of it—the somewhat whimsical 
and excessive, but by no means impotent, 
and sometimes rather contagious, enthu- 
siasm which, for instance, was bestowed 
by Charles Lamb upon Wither,” is a sen- 
tence which may be rhetoric, but is 
certainly not English literature. 


The English antiquaries Prof. Saintsbury 
writes of are Browne, Fuller, Walton, and 
Urquhart. The omission may be due to 
a defect of the plan, but we should have 
expected one side of antiquarian study 
almost ignored, to be treated here, that 
represented by such names as Cotton, 
Hakewill, Coke, Selden, and Prynne—the 
legal antiquarianism which supplied Parlia- 
ment and King with many of their argu- 
mentative weapons. Prynne of the ‘ His- 
triomastix ’ is appealed to in every text- 
book, Prynne the pamphleteer is some- 
times mentioned ; but where do we find 
an account of the great scholar who had 
studied and knew the records of the king- 
dom better than any one else up to our 
own days? It would have required the 
knowledge of a Maitland adequately 
to estimate the value of his achievement, 
but some attempt at it should have been 
made. Perhaps these writers might have 
been dealt with toadvantage by Dr. Ward, 
whose chapters on ‘ Historical and Political 
Writings’ are in his best manner—full 
without being overloaded with detail, 
logical without having the plan forced 
on the reader, accurate and interesting. 


The philosophy of Hobbes and his con- 
temporaries has lost much of its interest 
to-day, and if we read him, it is for his 
mastery of English prose, while his 
matter is of value mainly as history. No 
better account of the writer or his work 
could be given in restricted limits than 
Prof. Sorley’s, and the few pages devoted 
to his critics and to Joseph Glanvill 
round off a most able chapter. Prof. 
Foster Watson’s chapter on ‘ Scholars 
and Scholarship, 1600-1660,’ is the most 
novel and possibly the best in the book. 
Hardly a name is omitted, hardly a corner 
of the wide field of learning unvisited. 
Theology was here the main interest and 
motive power, and Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew the chief languages studied. 
But the legal antiquarianism of which we 
have written inspired Spelman, Verstegan, 
and others, to a study of the origins of 
English, and while Franciscus Junius 
was preparing an edition of Czdmon, 
Meric Casaubon was demonstrating 
that Anglo-Saxon was derived from 
the Hebrew. Hebrew led on to Oriental 
languages, with which the names of 
Selden, Prideaux, and Busby are asso- 
ciated. Owen, Barclay, Dempster, Milton, 
May, and Cowley show that in the 
graceful art of Latin verse England was 
not behind any nation. The influence of 
the medieval Aristotelian and scholastic 
systems was shattered in the Universities, 
and the scholarship of the age took a new 
flight. As Prof. Foster Watson observes, 
it was marked by “a strenuousness, a 
sobriety, and, on the whole, a sincerity, 
probably never so largely sustained by 
book-learning in any age, and rarely in 
any country.” 


Mr. Williams in ‘The Beginnings of 
English Journalism’ necessarily travels 
over the same ground as in his ‘ History ’ 
published in 1908. His conclusions are 





knowledge of the periodicals of the Ciyjj 
War and Commonwealth periods is up. 
rivalled, and he has been able to discover 
a great number of facts about their writers 
of considerable importance to students 
of the time. The story of Henry Walker 
is notable, and as Mr. Williams now tells 
it, it offers, we fear, no escape from the 
conclusion that the whole licensed press 
was suppressed to prevent disclosures on 
the manner of the taking of Drogheda, 
No better account of the origins of English 
journalism could be hoped or desired. 


Prof. H. V. Routh’s chapter on ‘ The 
Witch Controversy Pamphleteers,’ ful] 
and admirable as it is, is perhaps over- 
weighted by a defective omniscience, 
A writer who talks in the same breath 
of the careers of John Dee, Walter 
Kelly, Simon Forman, Dr. Lambe, 
William Lilly, and Elias Ashmole as 
viewed with horror by many suggests 
suspicions of his competence. Prof. Routh 
seems to regard it as an open question 
‘* whether Rosicrucianism be of prehistoric 
antiquity or not.” But though his 
history is to be received with caution, 
and his vocabulary with respectful wonder, 
his task is ably performed. A few trivial 
slips in the bibliographies, and one or 
two unintelligent entries in the Index 
(e.g. Temple), do not detract from the 
value of these most useful adjuncts toa 
most useful volume. 








The Ellesmere Chaucer: reproduced in 
Facsimile. 2 vols. (Manchester, the 
University Press.) 


(Second Notice.) 


THe manuscript itself consists of 240 
leaves of vellum, with 72 illuminated full- 
page borders, and 23 figures of the 
pilgrims painted on the margin at the 
beginning of their tales, by this time well 
known to every student of English 
history or literature. Among them is 4 
portrait of Chaucer himself. They have 
been reproduced by the Chaucer Society 
and on a reduced scale in ‘Social 
England’; they seem to have suggested 
the figures in the Cambridge University 
MS. Gg. iv. 27, and the woodcuts in 
the early editions. The date of the 
manuscript is generally given as c. 1420, 
but we have been unable to find any 
reason for this ascription, except the 
assumption that the portrait of Chaucer 
was copied from the well-known Hoccleve 
one, which must have been painted after 
1412. So few English illuminated MSS. 
of the period between, say, 1370 and 1430 
are dated that it would be hazardous 
to make any direct assertion as to the 
time of writing on the authority of its 
decoration, but the general character 
of the borders as well as the hand- 
writing is much more reminiscent of 
fourteenth-century work than is common 
in English MSS. of the fifteenth century. 
The interlaced knots, the daisies, and the 





unaltered, but his arguments are stated 





. . ‘ 
with greater cogency and clearness. His 


other flowers are late fourteenth-century 
in feeling, an open rose being the chief 
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link with later work. The Chaucer por- 
trait, while it owes some of its quality to 
the poor surface of the page on which 
it is painted, has more of the air of reality 
than the Hoccleve one; and everything 
impels us to hazard an opinion that this 
MS. must have been written very shortly 
after Chaucer’s death, probably at the 
same time as, or even before, Harley 
7334, and illuminated by an East Anglian 
artist. It will be convenient to state here, 
since the fact is not elsewhere recorded, 
that the MS. is in gatherings of threes 
(ie., 6 leaves), with 4 preliminary blank 
leaves and 2 final ones: the first and last 
pages were pasted down on the original 
cover. In the new binding two pre- 
liminary blank leaves have been added, 
and a fresh foliation made. It has no 
trace of catchwords or scribes’ collations— 
the latter may have been cut off by the 
binder. A blank leaf occurs on f. 52 after 
the unfinished ‘ Cook’s Tale,’ at the place 
where ‘Gamelyn’ might be expected: 
this blank leaf, it will be seen, completes a 
gathering—the next leaf being the opening 
of a new hypothetical booklet. 


The reproduction now issued in two 
volumes, the pages of which measure 
ll by 16 inches, comprises the 240 leaves 
of the Ellesmere MS., together with a short 
Introduction by Lady Alix Egerton which 
summarizes conveniently all that is known 
or believed of the history of the manu- 
script. Fifteen of the “ blank’”’ pages, 
containing some poems and the usual 
scribbles of former owners, have been 
reproduced by a collotype process; for 
the text of the Tales and their ornaments 
a lithographic process founded on a basis 
of photography has been employed. Now 
this process with its many advantages 
has one or two weak spots. In the first 
place, it involves a certain amount of 
cleaning of the stones to get rid of acci- 
dental markings in the transfer, &c. No 
manuscript ever looked so clean as its 
lithograph does. But scholars, like poets, 
are an irritable race, and, as we have 
hinted, will not trust one another as to 
what may be safely omitted in a tran- 
scription ; how much less, then, will they 
trust the judgment of a lithographer ! 
That markings have been omitted is shown 
by the absence of the second sketch of 
the Knight (a very poor one), and of the 
directions for the drawing, say, of the 
Canon’s Yeoman. Another weakness is 
the inability to get in lithographic colours 
anything like the fine blue of medieval 
manuscripts, or even the delicate reds. 
Probably no one who has ever put a 
lithograph of a fine illumination beside its 
original has been completely satisfied. 


_When, however, we bear these limita- 
tions in mind, it is impossible to speak 
too highly of the skill and attention 
lavished on the decoration of this work. 
The number of printings on some of the 
pages must be enormous. Mr. Griggs has 
long been known as the most skilful of 
Workers in this process of reproducing 
medieval colour-work, and these volumes 
are among the finest productions of his firm. 
The 23 figures of the pilgrims have been a 





severe test of his abilities, especially as 
many of them have suffered in various 
ways. The result is on the whole highly 
satisfactory, though Mr. Griggs errs some- 
what on the side of restoration. The 
figures have in a few cases been printed 
separately on the margins, slightly alter- 
ing their relative positions. Technically 
the colour-work is as good as it can be, 
and the gold—always a difficulty in this 
kind of work—is good in quality. The 
printing of the text is scarcely equal to 
that of the illuminations, there being a 
certain amount of unevenness in the 
colour of adjacent pages. The only 
previous facsimiles of any part of this 
MS. are the Chaucer Society’s woodcuts 
by Mr. Hooper and the later half - tone 
blocks of the pilgrims from photographs, 
a page of the manuscript in autotype by 
the same Society, and the portrait of 
Chaucer reproduced in Dr. Garnett and 
Mr. Gosse’s ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture.’ A comparison of this portrait 
with the original and with Mr. Griggs’s 
facsimile shows the great superiority of 
the latter as a likeness, though Chaucer 
is perhaps too lachrymose in expression. 
The reproducer, however, of this portrait 
has an impossible task, as the surface 
of the parchment is covered here with 
innumerable small roughnesses, cracks 
and folds, which give a character to the 
paint unattainable in flat pigments. 


We have already remarked on the 
absence of a collation of the manuscript. 
It is certainly curious that not one accurate 
and complete description of a Chaucer 
manuscript exists in any of the manuals ; 
yet these descriptions are matters of some 
importance. The Ellesmere scribe would 
not have left a blank page after ‘ The 
Cook’s Tale’ if he had not known of a 
story which was to come there, but would 
have begun at once on ‘ The Man of Law ’ 
link ; when ‘ The Squire’s Tale’ is left 
unfinished he begins on the next page. 
Moreover Chaucer’s original text, as we 
have pointed out, was in the form of 
ten or a dozen booklets. Now we know 
enough of the methods of scribes to 
be sure that they would endeavour to 
begin a new booklet on a fresh gathering 
of vellum, so that the whole section 
could be transposed if necessary. A 
collation of the manuscripts would 
show if there are any traces of this 
primitive arrangement. It is obviously 
the next step in Chaucer criticism. 


In addition, a careful study of the 
decoration of the MSS. of this period, not 
only of Chaucer, but also of Gower, 
Hoccleve, and the earlier Lydgate poems, 
should be made, with a view to their 
classification by style and age. In this 
work the Ellesmere facsimile will be of the 
greatest service. 


We are glad to learn that this monu- 
ment to Chaucer will not long be suffered 
to stand alone. The British Academy is, 
we believe, about to issue a facsimile 
of the famous Ceedmon MS. in the Bodleian 
Library. The Early English Text Society 
is also following up its old issue of the 
‘Beowulf’ by a new series of facsimiles of 





English texts in honour of Dr. Furnivall, 
beginning with the MS. containing ‘ The 
Pearl,’ ‘ Gawaine,’ &c., to be succeeded in 
due course by other Early English MSS. It 
is earnestly to be hoped that English and 
American scholars will co-operate in these 
important undertakings. Subscribers to 
the Ellesmere Chaucer will be gratified 
to learn that, owing to the circumstances 
of its production, the value of their copies 
will not be reduced by any possibility of 
“remainders.” It is the plain duty of 
every first-class school of English to possess 
a copy of it. We would bespeak for 
the Manchester University Press the 
whole - hearted support of scholars, and 
we offer hearty thanks to the Earl of 
Ellesmere not only for this magnificent 
addition to the documents of English 
scholarship, but also for the generous 
way in which he has always put the 
resources of his library at the disposal of 
serious students. It isa tradition of the 
family that The Bridgewater Gallery was 
the first private collection opened to the 
public (in 1810 by the Marquess of Stafford, 
afterwards first Duke of Sutherland), and 
it is still open on application to any 
student of painting. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Ladies whose Bright Eyes. By Ford 
Madox Hueffer. (Constable & Co.) 


Was it not Henley who wrote of Mark 
Twain, in view of his ‘ Yankee at the Court 
of King Arthur,’ as “ a blasphemous bag- 
man”? They were strong terms, but 
not wholly unjustifiable in the circum- 
stances. Mr. Hueffer’s essay in the same 
direction of fantasy is not open to either 
charge. It is, in fact, greatly superior 
to the American’s work, showing as it 
does real imagination, insight, and a 
restrained and delicate sense of satire. 
Our complaint against it is that it leaves 
the region of humorous satire and becomes 
serious. It would appear as if the author 
had grown interested in his own problem 
and forgotten his original intention of 
satire. The first chapters could hardly 
be bettered, and, from another point of 
view, the later episodes are also of vivid 
interest. Mr. Hueffer has previously 
shown that he knows how to revivify 
the old bones of history, and he is no less 
successful here. The atmosphere seems 
fully medieval, not strained or caricatured 
or romanticized. We should have liked 
the close to be less sentimental and con- 
ventional. Was it a concession to the 
happy ending ? 





Hetty. By Shan F. Bullock. (Werner 


Laurie.) 


THE simplicity of this story concerning 
an Ulster family is in complete harmony 
with the naiveté of the author’s style, 
which just escapes crudeness through a 
certain sense of pastoral beauty that 
pervades the setting. The main interest 
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centres upon the familiar incident of a 
younger and more vivacious sister sup- 
planting the elder in the affections of a 
tickle swain; but there is also a piece 
of conscientious workmanship in the 
ortraits of the old farmer and his wife. 
The book is marked by a sincerity of 
purpose that goes far towards redeem- 
ing it from dullness, while no fewer than 
four separate love-interests are inter- 
woven with the narrative. 


Love in a Little Town. 
rose. (Mills & Boon.) 


By J. E. Buck- 


As a picture of provincial life, with all 
its minor class distinctions and social 
conditions, this story is signally success- 
ful and proportionately entertaining. The 
heroine, a charming spoilt child of fortune, 
is sent to learn the lesson of real life with 
a household of humble relations in a little 
country town, and her vicissitudes are 
described with wit and sympathy. Mr. 
Buckrose is particularly happy in his 
characterization ; his types are natural 
and fresh, while the whole course of the 
narrative is touched with a sense of 
humour that brings to mind Miss Brough- 
ton in her most vivacious moments. 


The Red Lantern. By Edith Wherry. 
(John Lane.) 

Tuis story appears to be the work of one 
connected with American missions in 
China. It deals with the strange natures 
of two half-castes of English strain, and 
the race-conflict in their blood which 
impels their diverse action. Mahlee, the 
half-English girl, is a notable study. 
Love despised drives her to her mother’s 
people in spite of English culture. Sam 
Wang, M.D., is a more simple conception. 
He hates the barbarian for the fact of his 
own origin, and as an organizer of the 
Boxer faction satiates his desire for 
revenge. There can be no doubt of the 
ability of the picture of Pekin in 1900, for 
which the author acknowledges the source 
of some of her materials. 


Phoebe and Ernest. By Inez Haynes 
Gillmore. (Constable & Co.) 


PH@BE was a schoolgirl of the time- 
honoured “ gushing” order, which, it 
would seem, is still in fashion on the other 
side of the Atlantic ; Ernest, her brother, 
was a strong, inarticulate youth with his 
heart in the right place. We confess 
that we are not much attracted by either 
of them, yet their history has its in- 
teresting and also its humorous moments, 
and throws light on the social and educa- 
tional conditions of an American country 
village — subjects which, for English 
readers, have the piquancy of unexpected- 


Red of the Rock. By Eldrid Reynolds. 
(Alston Rivers.) 


Wuen Anthony Manning calls himself 
emphatically “ a damned fool ”’ (the words 
“ fierce’? and “damn” seem to have 
a strange attraction for the author), he 
deserves to find the verdict applauded. 
He is engaged to be married to a beautiful 
creature, with an infinitely superior nature 
to his own, whom he has endeavoured 
to drill to the measure of his own limita- 
tions. But his accidental stay among the 
fisher-folk of the Cornish coast puts his 
fiancée out of his mind, and he goes about 
fishing by day and talking with a poor 
maniac on the moors by night, and the 
results area sordid tragedy for the peasant 
girl, and undeserved rehabilitation for 
the half-baked hero. The local colour 
is the best part of this work. We like the 
sea-dogs and their sea, but the story is 
unsatisfactory. 





Intellectual Marie. 
(John Long.) 


In this carefully designed story two very 
different women are portrayed with con- 
siderable skill. One is a high-minded 
Swiss governess with a passionate yearning 
for freedom and love, who pours out her 
affection’on a middle-aged professor whose 
wife has deserted him’; the ‘other is a 
handsome “ mannequin” at a West End 
establishment, whose shallow heart is 
unmoved except by social ambitions of 
a vulgar order. The book, which is free 
from conventionality, both in construc- 
tion and sentiment, has an artistic restraint 
that contributes very largely to its effect, 
and the sharpness of the contrast between 
the two women is never allowed to degene- 
rate into mere violence. Some of the 
later scenes, in which Marie Roget, self- 
sacrificing to the end, realizes that her 
desire for freedom and love cannot be 
satisfied, show power and tenderness. 


By Harry Tighe. 


The Vagrant Bride. By Mrs. Coulson 
Kernahan. (Everett.) 


EXPERIENCE would appear to have taught 
Mrs. Coulson Kernahan that her readers 
like to take their melodramatic fiction in 
uncommonly strong doses. So swift are 
the incidents in her latest tale, and so 
copious the coincidences, that to sum- 
marize the startling events that follow the 
romantic marriage of a wealthy young 
Englishman and an elf-like gipsy girl 
would tax the most experienced pen. 
It is the kind of story which is read only 
in order to know how it ends, and it has 
the merit of exciting a genuine interest 
in that direction. 


The Errors of tle Comedy. By Stephen 
Foreman. (Cope & Fenwick.) 


Tuis story, we believe, though the dialect 
is far from well handled, is staged in East 


the licence the author allows himself 
in certain passages, and the jocosity of 
others, in which an old comic peasant 
mishandles Biblical quotations. Yet, jf 
the reader perseveres, he will find a vivid 
presentment of a number of original charac. 
ters, and a most complicated plot, the 
ramifications of which are maintained 
to the last. Tragedy rather than comedy 
is the final note, though the despairing 
ery of the bereaved vicar is intended to 
arraign the government of Providence 
as a kind of sardonic jumble. There jg 
merit in this village drama of a time not 
farther off than last century. 








SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
DESTITUTION AND INSURANCE. 


Mr. AND Mrs. SipNEY WEBB seek, as they 
tell us, to set forth “‘ a constructive policy 
by the adoption of which, as we believe, 
the nation could, within a few years, got 
rid of the great bulk of involuntary desti- 
tution.”” The key-note of the whole plan 
is prevention—the avoidance of evil con- 
ditions beforehand rather than a remedy 
for them when they have already become 

ravated. The spectacle of a State, 
deliberately and by legal prescription, refus- 
ing to relieve its members until they have 
become destitute, instead of helping them 
not to become so, appears to Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb as senseless as the spectacle 
of a community of doctors forbidden to 
give medical assistance to any patient who 
was not demonstrably at death’s door. 
After pointing out that in our modern 
urban civilization destitution involves not 
only physical suffering, but also moral 
degradation, and is therefore a source of 
danger to the country, they enumerate five 
*‘ well-trodden paths” along which melan- 
choly armies march every year into the barren 
land of penury: Sickness, Death of the 
Bread-Winner, Old Age, Feeble-mindedness, 
and Unemployment. Each of these causes 
is examined separately, and of each it is 
shown how, by development of agencies 
already in operation, the evil consequences 
might be averted. 

Public Health authorities have, for years 
past, been engaged in mitigating sickness, 
and it would be no revolutionary step 80 
to extend their range as to leave no district 
without a Public Health Service “ defi- 
nitely responsible for the prevention of 
sickness.” Education Committees already, 
to some extent, look after the feeding, the 
personal cleanliness, and the health of 
children in the public schools, and might 
easily do so in every instance, recovering 
expenses—as at present—from the neglectful 
parent able to pay, and referring the indigent 
parent to some other public department 
according to the nature of his indigence. 
The feeble-minded ought to be cared for by 
those Asylum Committees that are now 
caring for the insane. For the destitution of 
old age this country has in some degree 
made recent provision by means of Old- 
Age Pensions; and some efforts have 








The Prevention of Destitution. By Sidney 
and Beatrice Webb. (Longmans & Co.) 


National Health Insurance. By Ernest 
Schuster, LL.D. (John Murray.) 

The Insurance Bill and the Workers, (Fabian 
Society.) 

The National Insurance Bill : a Criticism. 








ness, a 


Anglia. The book is handicapped by 


(Fabian Society, Women’s Group.) 
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been made to deal with those most 
difficult and most unhappy products of our 
modern conditions: the unemployed and 
the unemployable. The Labour Exchanges 
have already done enough to show that 
they alone can never cope with the whole 
problem—which, indeed, is not one problem 
demanding one solution, but a series of 
problems demanding a series of solutions. 
Cyclic variations of trade—the cause of un- 
deserved misery to thousands of helpless 
workers—could be rendered almost harm- 
less by the holding back of less than one- 
twentieth part of the Government’s orders 
for execution in times of bad trade; sea- 
sonal slackness in well-paid trades is the 
proper field for insurance ; under-employ- 
ment among casual workers, caused by the 
division of work among too many hands, 
can be cured by better organization. Of 
the surplus remaining, a certain part could 
be absorbed by that shortening of hours in 
some grossly overworked employments that 
is already demanded in the interests of 
health and humanity ; a further part would 
find employment if all workers under 
eighteen were required to devote some of 
their time to industrial training, and if 
widows with children, instead of being driven 
to outside work, were provided with a 
sufficient allowance to be able to stay at 
home and take care of those children. The 
comparatively small remnant still left over 
would not be sent to prison—as men now 
are if they do not support their wives and 
families, orif their poverty drives them into 
vagrancy—but. would he put into courses of 
training, some of which would be optional 
and some compulsory. These courses would 
no more be expected to “ pay their way ” 
than prisons or workhouses are expected to 
do; but they would be, in the wider sense, 
more remunerative than those institutions, 
because men would come out of them better 
citizens instead of worse. ‘‘ With regard 
to any particular man,” say Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb, ‘‘ what the nation gains by utilizing 
his idle time in improving his physique 
and capacity is... .the improvement itself” ; 
“so long as men are out of a situation, 
it is in every way less expensive to 
the community to have them under train- 
ing than to have them degenerating at 
large.” 

Two of the most interesting and valuable 
chapters are those which show how far more 
educative morally is the policy of preven- 
tion than the policy of deterrence, and 
which point out how useful, and indeed 
essential, to the success of the former policy 
is the co-operation of voluntary agencies. 
The chapter, however, to which most readers 
will turn is that upon Insurance—and most 
salutary, at this moment, are its lessons. 
The authors point out that insurance never 
prevents ills, but may prevent their preven- 
tion, and they recall to attention the great 
main principles,some of which have been 
forgotten in the hurried debates upon Mr. 
Lloyd George’s far-reaching measure. It 
is difficult to believe that any person could 
tead this chapter without wishing to delay 
the passing of that measure and to allow 
more time for considering its proposals. 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, however, offer a con- 
soling conclusion, which is that, the more 
burdensome the scheme of insurance adopted, 
“the more quickly and the more certainly 
will the nation become alive to the necessity 
of a Policy of Prevention.” 

_ Dr. Schuster’s excellent little pamphlet 
is so full of technical detail that any con- 
densation of it is impossible; it demands 
and deserves careful study. The most 
significant part of it, perhaps, is that 
demonstrating which portions of the German 
scheme have, and which portions have not, 





worked satisfactorily. Evidently the in- 
surance against temporary sickness has 
not worked well, has aroused great dis- 
satisfaction, and will almost certainly require 
to be recast. 


The two Fabian tracts are concise piéces de 
circonstance, the reasonableness of which 
is best proved by the degree in which 
amendments to the Insurance Bill already 
accepted are putting them out of date. 
STATE, 


LABOUR, EDUCATION, AND THE 


A complete history of factory legislation— 
if the word “history” in the larger sense 
covered not only the narrative of facts as 
they occurred, but also research into the 
causes that produced them—would neces- 
sarily be a big book. Very many streams 
of influence, springs of motive and feeling, 
mingled in that river the century-long 
course of which is traced by Miss B. L. 
Hutchins and A. Harrison in_ their 
History of Factory Legislation (P. 8. King & 
Son) and to follow them all to their 
sources, and estimate the value of each in 
determining the size of the broad contem- 
porary current, is an undertaking demanding 
a serious spirit of inquiry in reader as well 
as writer. 

Since to the general reader a great book 
is still for the most part a great evil, that 
somewhat indolent person will doubtless 
welcome, in place of the exhaustive work 
which remains to be written, the present 
reprint of Miss Hutchins and Mrs. Spencer’s 
excellent ‘Short History,’ first reviewed 
by us on March 14th, 1903. This edition 
contains an entirely new chapter, bringing 
the story of industrial legislation down to 
1910; a postscript to the final chapter of 
the first edition (which has been, we think 
wisely, left in its old form); and a revised 
and enlarged Preface by Mr. Sidney Webb. 


In his introduction Mr. Webb draws special 
attention to the significance and importance 
of the acceptance of the Trade Boards Act, 
“by practically the whole of the members 
of the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords.” Perhaps he goes a little too far 
when he adds “without protest by any 
economist”; Prof. Ashley was certainly 
hostile to the measure itself, although he 
frankly admitted the existence of the con- 
ditions it was designed to remedy. In this 
acceptance he sees the triumph of Robert 
Owen’ sideaof fixinga “‘national minimum” in 
the standard of life—aconclusion which would 
probably be disputed by some supporters 
of Wages Boards for sweated trades only. 
Others may demur to the adjective ‘‘ revolu- 
tionary’ as applied to the proposal to fix 
wages by law, alleging historical precedent— 
existing up to the introduction of the modern 
factory system—for such action. Since, 
however, the minimum wage of the four- 
teenth and following centuries was directed 
not to the improvement of the labourer’s 
position, but, at least in the majority of 
cases, to retaining him in a certain district, 

erhaps the epithet may be allowed, though 
it seems unnecessarily strong when we 
remember that the Trade Boards Act merely 
extends the sanction of the law in certain 
specified cases to a principle already accepted 
and acted upon by Conciliation Boards and 
Joint Committees in all the great organized 
industries. It is interesting to note (p. 216) 
that the authors, writing in 1902, considered 
that ‘‘ opinion is not yet converted to the 
legal regulation of wages, nor likely to be for 
@ considerable time.’’ Yet only seven years 
elapsed between the date when this paragraph 
was penned and the passing of the Trade 
Boards Act. 





The additional chapter, too, furnishes 
striking evidence of the comparative rapidity 


with which public opinion has, during the 
last half-dozen years, advanced in respect 
of the employment of children and inter- 
national agreement on labour laws. The 
immense importance of the international 
departure marked by the Berne Convention 
of 1906, which virtually abolished the night- 
work of women throughout Western Europe 
and set the names of seven Powers to a treaty 
prohibiting the manufacture and importation 
of matches made with white phosphorus, 
is hardly yet realized by the man in thv street, 
or even by those newspapers which address 
themselves to the more thoughtful classes 
of the population; it is certainly destined 
to modify considerably the course of national 
legislation in industrial matters. Such pro- 
blems, for instance, as the use of lead in 
certain branches of manufacture, for which 
at home no satisfactory solution has so 
far been found, may possibly be settled 
at no distant date by means of international 
action. 


The authors have taken pains to rectify 
errors and supply omissions noted in the 
first edition ; and they have been generally 
successful in their endeavours to bring their 
work up to date on small points. It was, 
however, the late—not “the present ’’— 
Earl Fortescue who, as Viscount Ebrington, 
made the remarkable speech in 1847 on the 
Ten Hours Bill. Among the new matter on 
p. 267 occurs a statement from which it would 
naturally be inferred that all representatives 
of employers and employed on Trade Boards 
are “‘ selected” under a “‘ scheme” adopted 
by the Board of Trade. This, although 
true in the case of three Boards, does not 
hold good in the case of a fourth—the 
Chain-making Board, to which masters 
and workers elected their representatives. 


In The Child and the State (Manchester, 
National Labour Press), Miss Margaret 
MeMillan’s latest contribution to the growing 
library of books which deal with the theory 
and practice of education, her good quali- 
ties and defects as a writer alike appear. 
Let it be said at once that the former out- 
balance the latter; the little volume is 
more conspicuous for its strength than its 
weakness. If, as in earlier essays from the 
same hand, we are conscious of some loose- 
ness of construction, some scrappiness in the 
narrative, a certain carelessness in the 
marshalling and ordering of facts, and a 
tendency to cover the same ground more 
than once, our author provides —— 
amends for these shortcomings. In few 
writers on her chosen subject do we find such 
a combination of lofty idealism and practical 
knowledge, such courage in pressing for 
radical reform linked with candid readiness 
to admit the difficulties that encumber 
the reformer’s path in a country like our 
own, where the maker of new roads finds 
his advance barred at every turn by ancient 
buildings of custom and tradition, stil 
wind-tight and weatherproof, and not 
without their national uses in contemporary 
life. We can hardly think of another specialist 
occupying Miss McMillan’s political and 
economic standpoint who shares her fine 
enthusiasm for the intellectual elevation 
of the whole people, and would be capable 
of stating with the justice and fairness 
of her seventh chapter the position and 
responsibilities of our older Universities 
towards the modern equivalent of the “‘ poor 
scholar.” Perhaps the clear-sighted and 
fearlessly impartial statements of that 
chapter may be traced to the fact that our 
author combines with her Socialist faith 
@ profound respect for the claims of the 
individual nature and a passionate belief 





in diversities of gifts. She wants the open 
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door for all children alike, with no question 
of “ higher ’’ education or “ lower” accord- 
ing to caste; but the teaching given in 
her new and better world of school would be 
adapted, not to the child’s social position, 
but to his aptitudes. She would neither 
free the working-man’s son from “ com- 
pulsory Greek,’ nor force classical studies 
on the son of a professor. 

Incidentally, Miss McMillan’s volume 
contains much that is interesting about the 
Danish High Schools, their methods, and 
effect on the intelligence of the rural students 
who form the majority of their pupils ; 
and on the work of M. Binet and others in 
France in developing the intellect of back- 
ward and defective children by means of 
“* mental drill.” 


Woman and Labour, by Olive Schreiner 
(Fisher Unwin), has doubtless suffered 
from the circumstances of its composition. 
It is only, we are informed, an expanded 
single chapter of a much larger work which 
fell a victim to the spirit of aimless destruc- 
tiveness that war unfailingly enkindles. 
Few will be so dull as not to understand 
and sympathize with the mood in which the 
indignant owner of the burnt manuscript 
decided to abandon any attempt to recon- 
struct it. At the same time, we think that 
Olive Schreiner would have been better 
advised if, after the first bitterness of in- 
dignation was over, she had braced herself 
to the composition of a new book—possibly 
on asmaller scale than that which she had 
dreamt of making her magnum opus— 
rather than been content to extend a chapter 
to filla volume. The result is not altogether 
happy. Certain aspects of the relations 
between women and labour have been unduly 
magnified, while others are entirely ignored. 
The position of the modern woman in in- 
dustry, for instance—its development and 
economic significance, its advantages and 
drawbacks—receives no adequate considera- 
tion in these pages. Again, the limitation 
of discussion to particular features of a vast 
question renders the place given in the 
author’s arguments to certain semi-scientific 
theories and hypotheses of her own seemingly 
disproportionate. She would have been well 
advised to keep feminist suggestions as to 
the origin of humanity’s upright walk and 
carriage out of her work altogether. 

It must not be supposed from these 
remarks that ‘Woman and Labour’ is 
without merit. Honesty compels us to 
admit that it is one-sided and incomplete ; 
honesty equally demands the statement that 
it contains not a few striking truths set forth 
with ability The impression is not due to 
charm of presentment, for here the author 
of ‘The Story of an African Farm’ has, 
apparently with deliberation, forgone all 
graces of style, and resolutely stifled in her- 
self those gleams of poetry which were the 
delight of her earlier readers. But the force 
of her facts, as much as the fervour 
of her convictions, renders her sermon 
worthy of attention. With her main con- 
clusion most thinking men and women will, 
we believe, ee. Others before her have 
represented the Woman movement as the 
outcome of a desire for increased activity 
on the part of women, but no other writer 
that we know has shown so convincingly 
that it might with justice be called, from 
first to last, a Right to Work movement. 
When she sets herself the task of proving 
that this movement is not only the outcome 
of a desire, but also the issue of a healthy 
instinct of self-preservation—not in the 
mere material and individual, but in the 
national and spiritual sense—she, in our 
opinion, proves her case. 





There is a large element of truth, also” 
in the explanation here given of the diver- 
gences and discords that, as they advance in 
age, mark the lives of many married people 
who have spent their younger years happily 
enough together. There may be no open 
rupture, the vulgarity of quarrels ‘and 
bickerings may be completely avoided ; 
but there is little sympathy, with complete 
separation of interests. Olive Schreiner 
thinks that the solution of the problem 
presented to every couple who have passed 
their first youth will be found in common 
work. Doubtless she presses her suggestion 
too far, for, were her view accepted in its 
completeness, we should be at a loss to 
account for the matrimonial differences of 
“the primitive peasant and his wife” 
equally interested in “ crops and cows.” 


While our author preserves a refreshing 
sanity of judgment regarding the several 
capacities of men and women, intellectual 
and spiritual, she would seem to press too 
far the view that sex-differences are almost 
wholly a matter of training. Is there 
not at least a presumption—not here even 
examined, much less refuted—that one of 
those obscure instincts which make for the 
preservation of the race has led it uncon- 
sciously to the conclusion that certain 
differences of training are necessary ? 


Olive Schreiner, as might be expected, 
treats with good-humoured contempt the 
fears of those excellent persons who think 
that woman educated on the same lines as 
man, and admitted freely to all masculine 
professions and callings, would refuse her 
sex-mission as wife and mother. With 
those who see sex “‘dis-codrdination’’ at the 
root of our social unrest she deals more 
seriously. ‘‘ Dis-coérdination ’’ she believes to 
be a universal condition in the contemporary 
world: we live in an age of transition, in 
which man is forced to adapt himself— 
not slowly and gradually, but hastily and 
under great pressure—to new conditions; 
different members of the human family go 
through this process at different rates of 
speed, so that we have living side by side 
individuals at all stages of development, 
animated by different conceptions of right 
and wrong. Any change of view as regards the 
relations of the sexes is, therefore, only a 
special expression of that general change 
which is taking place in man’s attitude 
towards life and all its problems. Now that 
the first shock of feminist ideals is over, some 
solid advance in thought and action may be 
expected. 


To all persons whose Socialism is mainly 
a vague attitude of mind the study of Sir 
Roland Wilson’s volume on he Province 
of the State (P. S. King) may be recom- 
mended as a discipline at once saluta 
and stimulating. Perusal of it should infal- 
libly set the reader cross-examining himself 
as to his real conception of the function of 
the State, and inquiring of his own brain 
how far the glaring defects of our State- 
supported public education, to which no 
candid observer can remain blind, are or are 
not inseparable from State-regulated educa- 
tion. These questions, and others of a 
similar sort, it is well for the mind to put 
to itself, and consideration of them is likely 
to be fruitful, whatever the eventual con- 
clusion. 

The book will assure the anti-Socialist 
of the unthinking type that the funda- 
mental doctrine most abhorrent to him, 
that, namely, which declares land to be the 
property not of individuals, but of the 
community, lies at the root of reasoned 
Individualism no less than at that of reasoned 
Socialism, while it will sweep away in a single 





sentence that right of bequest upon which 
the very possibility of amassing wealth go 
largely depends. ‘‘ Tospeak of a dead man 
owning property,’”’ says Sir Roland Wilson, 
“is to indulge in fiction.” He admits, 
however, that the State would be wise in 
allowing to property-owners such powers 
of bequest as would keep them from giving 
away, when they felt death approaching, 
everything that they could possibly spare :— 


“* How large the bequeathable maximum or per. 
centage should be in any given country is a question 
of national psychology rather than of ethics; but 
it may be said generally that there is no social harm, 
but rather the reverse, in making it the interest of 
the proprietor to transfer in his lifetime all the 
surplus above what is needed in order to maintain 
his own working efficiency while he is able to work 
and to secure him a comfortable old age...... What 
am just now more concerned to insist on is that, 
whether large or small, the portion reserved for 
the public Treasury, over and above the cost of 
distributing the estate, is wrongly described as a 
form ot taxation. It is simply securing for public 
use what has become res nudlius, the only person 
who ever had a title to it having ceased to exist. It 
is not of such resources that we are speaking when 
we insist that taxation should never be vsed as an 
instrument tor redressing inequalities of wealth.” 


To Sir Roland Wilson, as to Bentham and 
the Herbert Spencer of ‘Social Statics’ 
(how different a person from the Herbert 
Spencer of later years !), the true province 
of the State is not the redressing of inequali- 
ties, but the enforcement of justice. His 
definition of justice is wide enough to include 
many State activities disallowed by some 
other disciples of those philosophers; but 
his definition of injustice is so narrow as to 
exclude apparently most of the injustices 
that befall a man otherwise than by the 
intentional act of his fellows. Now it 
precisely these injustices by which the 
social conscience of to-day is most disturbed. 
The case that troubles us is that of the man 
who, without any fault on his own part, 1 
deprived, by some economic movement 
beyond his control, of the opportunity of 
earning a living; and it is because they 
direct their attention to this larger form 
of injustice and offer hopeful suggestions 
for its remedy that such writers as Mr. 
J. A. Hobson and Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb have become latter-day prophets. If 
they are to be supplanted, it can be only by 
some one who can offer to our disturbed 
consciences some solution more hopeful 
still. 


The author of ‘ The Province of the State, 
brilliant and clear-sighted in his criticisms, 
offers nothing constructive when hoe comes 
to the human problems of industrial life. 
The inequality in the conditions of bargain 
between a worker who must have wages or 
starve, and an employer who can choose 
among a score of applicants, scarcely seems 
to him real, and he remarks calmly :— 


‘The measure of a man’s thirst is the measure of 
the benefit conferred on him by the individual 
whose luck or foresight enables him to offer the only 
available cup of water. Whatever price the latter 
may choose to exact he is within his rights, provided 
he has done nothing to bring about the necessity; 
and his gain cannot roperly be called forced or 
unjust, though it may be ungenerous.” 


No man writes in that manner who has lived 
among or talked much with men and women 
who work for their daily bread. The sense 
of social injustice in the position of such 
workers is rapidly becoming the strongest 
force in the politics of this country; and, 
precisely because it takes no account of that 
sense, the reasoned, and in many ways 
reasonable, theory to which Sir Roland 
Wilson gives the name of Libertarianism 
is likely to remain in our day no more than 
a theory. 
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The Alien Problem and its Remedy. By M. J. 
Landa. (P.S. King.)—In this small volume 
we have brought together in orderly sequence 
and plainly set forth, the main facts and 
figures necessary for a clear appreciation of 
the “problem” which gives the book its 
title, together with a history of the Aliens 
Act and certain criticisms of its administra- 
tion. Mr. Landa does not share the opinion 
of certain politicians and newspapers—an 
opinion adopted without inquiry by the 
man in the street—that Home Office regula- 
tions and influence have made of the Aliens 
Act a dead letter. On the contrary, he 
alleges that it is administered in many 
cases according to the strict letter of the 
law, and in some, at least, with actual harsh- 
ness. The action of certain Boards in declin- 
ing to grant appellants time for their wit- ‘ 
nesses to travel to the Board’s place of 
meeting appears to bear out the latter con- 
tention. He finds, further, an increasing 
tendency to severity in the administration 
of the Act. 


On the general question of legislation 
designed to check free immigration into this 
country, Mr. Landa remarks that prototypes 
of the advocates of restriction may be found 
among those who, in the Middle Ages and 
the centuries which followed them, would 
have excluded in turn from our shores 
Hollanders and Huguenots, Flemings and 
Italians. At the same time he quotes Dr. 
Cunningham to show that “for the whole 
of our textile manufactures, for our shipping, 
for numberless improvements in mining, 
in the hardware trades, and in agriculture, 
and for everything connected with the organ- 
ization of business, we are deeply indebted 
to the alien immigrants”’; and reminds us 
of Mr. Geoffrey Drage’s demonstration that 
the Jewish tailor introduced that subdivision 
of labour in modern clothing manufacture 
which has made it possible to contend success- 
fully with German competition. He asserts 
that ‘‘the trained investigators’? and ex- 
perts in the immigration question have 
“almost always discouraged restriction,” 

ami in this connexion, among others, 
Sir Charles Dilke (with special reference to 
his great speech, ‘“brimful of facts,’ in 
1893) and Mr. Drage’s book ‘The Labour 
Problem.’ That the proportion of aliens 
in Great Britain to the whole population is 
much lower than in France, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, and other European 
countries is already well known to all 
who have studied immigration; the actual 
figures are here given (p. 59). The state- 
ments of Miss Collet on the increasing 
employment of English girls, in preference 
to Jewish men, in the lower grades of the 
tailoring trade, are supported by quotations 
from the figures of the 1901 census; and 
our author has no difficulty in proving that 
some of the strongest arguments in favour 
of restriction were based on figures which 
included transmigrants, and took no account 
of the aliens leaving our shores annually 
(the numbers in 1910 amounted to 597,806). 


In the matter of the inferior standard of 
health alleged against the alien he cites the 
testimony of Sir Shirley Murphy, who holds 
that “‘if foreign immigration has had any 
effect at all, it has been in leading to the 
( ution of the death-rate,” general and 
infantile ; for the beneficial moral results 
of the presence of foreign Jews in East 

ondon he has the witness of the present 
Archbishop of York, Canon Barnett, and 
the late Rector of Spitalfields. Stepney is 
no longer exceptionally overcrowded, and 
the widespread belief that the proportion 
of aliens in receipt of poor relief or convicted 





of offences against the law is high, is shown 
to be unfounded. Mr. Landa makes out, 


on the whole, so good a case for his clients 
that we wish he could have supported it 
throughout in the self-restrained spirit of 
his me Nothing is gained by referring 
to (possibly erring) magistrates as ‘‘ bump- 
tious backwoodsmen of the bench.”’ 

Mr. Landa would like to see the present 
Boards of Immigrants abolished, and cases 
of appeal brought before a_ stipendiary 
magistrate, who should have the assistance 
of two expert assessors, chosen in rotation 
from a panel. He is willing to see the law 
strengthened in its dealings with the 
criminal alien, and has no objection to a 
prohibition to carry small arms specially 
directed against the foreigner qud foreigner. 
On our “ amazing lack of accommodation ”’ 
for transmigrants he has some useful pages ; 
this, as well as certain provisions of the 
Aliens Act, is, in his opinion, affecting our 
emigrant shipping trade unfavourably, while 
Germany reaps the benefit of wise outlay on 
hostels and receiving houses at Bremen and 
Hamburg. 


A little more care in proof-reading would 
have improved the accuracy of the book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Married when Suited, Mrs. Henry Dude- 
ney’s collection of signally clever, but un- 
equal, short stories (Stanley Paul), would 
have touched a higher level had the author 
bestowed more pains upon the manner of 
their production. In her desire for vividly 
impressionistic effects Mrs. Dudeney is too 
apt to neglect, or ignore, the principle of 
le mot juste, which is essential for the excel- 
lence of the short story. Her instinct for 
words and similes is often admirably artistic 
and sensitive but exaggerated upon occasion 
to the verge of the grotesque, while her 
technique is marred by a regrettable slovenli- 
ness. Inthe general tone of the stories 
we seem to detect an almost feverish 
anxiety to avoid everything in the shape of 
the obvious, an element which contrasts 
curiously with a free use of picturesque pro- 
perties that might be supposed to belong to 
®@ more stereotyped kind of fiction. 


Comedy plays a certain part in these 
studies, but tragedy is in the ascendant— 
tragedy of a somowhat ironic turn, accen- 
tuated by the author’s staccato method. 
The best stories are ‘The Wedding,’ ‘ The 
Root Book,’ and ‘Mrs. Albert Amory’ ; 
but in none of these, good as they are, do 
we find the delicate insight and sound 
workmanship that distinguished ‘ Robin 
Brilliant.’ 


Jonah, by Louis Stone (Methuen), de- 
serves praise, but has one serious fault: 
lack of construction. It is a series of some 
two-and-twenty sketches illustrating the 
life and character-development of a group 
of low-class natives of Sydney. The pub- 
lishers describe it as “‘a realistic story of 
larrikin life in Sydney,” and consider that 
it deals with an “ aspect of Australian life ” 
of which the English reader has hitherto 
“been told nothing.” Readers who re- 
member our review of ‘The Great ‘“ Push ”’ 
Experiment,’ to take a single example, 
will know that this is not correct. 

There is nothing sensational about ‘Jonah,’ 
and the pictures of larrikin life which it 
offers are faithful reflections of things as 
they arein partsofSydney. The enlightened 
prison authorities in New South Wales would 
probably endorse the author’s obvious 
inferences regarding the possibilities of 





reclamation of some, at all events, of these 
pests of the beautiful Southern capital. 
The book has a strong social interest, and is 
well written, despite the serious technical 
drawback already mentioned. 


Significs and Languages: the Articulate 
Form of our Expressive and Interpretative 
Resources. By V. Welby. (Macmillan & 
Co.)—When Lady Welby writes of “the 
first message of what is now to be named 
Significs,’’ and, for sanction for the unfamiliar 
name of the new science, refers us to the 
*** Encyclopedia Britannica,’ llth edit.,” 
we are less impressed than the reference 
might seem to suggest. The article, in fact, 
in the Encyclopedia was also written by 
Lady Welby, and the bibliography appended 
to it consists chiefly of her writings. Both 
her book and her article treat in the same 
vague way of the same vague ideas. 

Of course, we feel the force of Lady Welby’s 
condemnation of the inexactness and lack of 
precision of much written and _ spoken 
language, and the absurdity of an immense 
number of false analogies and metaphors 
in constant popular use. She writes herself 
of an “ unthinkable loss,” though she must 
know, as a logician, that nothing is unthink- 
able except a contradiction. On the other 


hand, her contempt of the collocation 
‘insoluble problem” is overdone, since 
there is nothing illogical in ‘‘ throwing 


out’ a question for possible solution, even 
though in the event no solution can be found. 
We are all for precision of sense, meaning, 
and still more significance, that ‘ power 
of the word”’ which transcends both sense 
and meaning, but we do not wish to lose the 
‘*‘colour,” the inherited associations, and 
the indefinable “‘ aura”’ of language, in the 
search for exactness. Nor, to be just, does 
Lady Welby, in spite of her sweeping 
disdain of conventional expression. She 
freely admits that 


‘*the wealth of variation in language, far from 
being an evil, is a priceless advantage. Outside 
the region of technical notation, mechanical 
precision of outline would be both the cause and 
sizn of arrested growth or decaying life. What 
is wanted is to secure that each of us shall know 
better where others are, and he himself is, in the 
matter of expression; also that we shall allow 
more than we do yet for the general failure to 
classify and appraise the shifting penumbras 
which surround the symbols of thought. We are 
too apt to assume the true analogy of language 
to be a world without atmosphere in which every 
outline is clear-cut and sharp; whereas a truer 
analogy is that of the world enveloped in an 
atmosphere which causes outlines to melt and 
vary, to shift and disappear, to be magnified, 
contracted, distorted, veiled, in a thousand 
changing conditions. These chaages are not 
drawbacks or dangers except in so far as they 
deceive or bafe; they are the reflexions of life 
itself as well as of its home. And in proportion 
as we are worthy of the human name in its highest 
sense, we are able to understand the significance 
of, to allow for, even to exploit that element of 
uncertainty, of possible deception, which thus 
acte as a powerful stimulant of the higher cerebral 
activities.” 

Precisely—if such an adverb can be applied 
to such a paragraph. We believe that, 
‘as a matter of fact’ (a phrase Lady Welby 
consistently condemns), trained minds, and 
even untrained, do understand and allow 
for the disturbing effects of the atmosphere 
(or shall we say penumbra ? ) of language ; 
and further, that, admitting much confusion 
and misapprehension due to loose language, 
an educated and skilled writer or speaker 
is quite able in most cases to express his 
complete and exact meaning. We doubt, 
at any rate, whether Lady Welby’s mode 
of expression has gained in intelligibilit, y 
by the study of Significs. ‘‘ Language, 
she cries, ‘‘ must be regenerated. It must 
be reconceived and reborn, and must grow 
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to a glorious stature.’ We must learn 
to consider “the general pregnancy of 
things.” We must “think in radiations 
and in ether waves,” she insists; though 
what else we dothink in we do not pretend 
to understand. Lady Welby does, however, 
for she tells us ‘‘ We think in the pigmental, 
and get our ‘colour’ through mud. Let 
us think in the spectral, and get our ‘ colour’ 
through the rainbow.” 


There is a good deal of “the rainbow” 
in this little book, and (if we may venture 
to extend the metaphor to other phenomena 
of nature) also much of the cloud, the mist, 
and the fog. This may be accounted for by 
the admission that “‘ all that is said or written 
by the significian is necessarily itself subject 
to the criticism which he brings and urges.” 
For Lady Welby is a potent wielder of the 
Symbolic, the value of which she cannot 
exaggerate :— 


““Can we, say by any effort of imagination, 
pluce ourselves at the standpoint of the 
unfortunate in the limbo of the Asymbolic, 
hungering and yearning for the Sign that gives 
significance, albeit with no likeness to _ itself, 
yet giving us the world of this indicated and 
implied ; signalling the messages which are there 
to be interpreted and to be acted upon as rousing, 
drawing, reassuring, or warning ? ’ 


We cannot, though we could have men- 
tioned the fact in simpler terms. We find 
much that is suggestive in Lady Welby’s 
ideas, much also which will lack significance 
for the ordinary reader. 


An Account of the Rise and Progress of 
Mahometanism, with the Life of Mahomet, 
and a Vindication of him and his Religion 
from the Calumnies of the Christians. By 
Dr. Henry Stubbe. Edited by Hafiz 
Mahmud Khan Shairani. (Luzac & Co.)— 
It seems a work of supererogation to print 
a compilation which has deservedly remained 
In manuscript (in several copies, three of 
which are in the British Museum) for two 
centuries, and was finally picked up for 
the moderate sum of eight shillings. We 
say “‘ deservedly ” because there is no proof 
that Dr. Stubbe wrote it, nor, if he did, 
that he had any special knowledge of the 
subject. According to Wood, Henry Stubbe 
or Stubbes was a scholar of Christ Church, 
and graduated B.A. in 1653; served in 
the Parliamentary army; was assistant- 
librarian of the Bodleian for three years ; 
wrote a defence of Sir Harry Vane (1659), 
and other tracts which procured his dis- 
missal; practised as a physician at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, and afterwards in Jamaica; 
returned to Warwickshire in 1665; and was 
drowned near Bath in 1676. That he was 
a studious and well-read man and a “ good 
classic” is admitted; that he had any 
particular knowledge of Oriental languages 
or history is not known. His acknowledged 
writings were on classical or political topics. 

The ‘ Account of the Rise and Progress 
of Mahometanism’ was copied by Mr. 
Charles gen of the Pipe Office, in 1705, 
and in the sale catalogue of his library in 
1739 it is described as “‘ supposed to be wrote 
by Dr. Stubbs,” a supposition repeated in 
later catalogues. Humfrey Wanley, who 
died in 1726 (not “ 1727”), in his catalogue 
of the Harleian MSS. states that he “‘ heard 
that the author was Doctor Henry Stubs 
the Physician, but it is not particularly 
mentioned in the large account given of him 
and his works by Mr. Anthony Wood in the 
second volume of his ‘Athene Oxo- 
niensis,’ ”’ 


The authorship being thus doubtful, the 
book must stand, if at all, on its intrinsic 
merits. These consist chiefly in a liberality 





of thought and freedom from odium theo- 
logicum which were rare enough in Stubbe’s 
time, and especially almost unknown in 
relation to the religion and character of 
Mohammed. If Hafiz Mahmud Khan and the 
Islamic Society (which subscribed privately 
for the cost of printing the manuscript) 
wished merely to prove that, amidst almost 
universal bigotry and ignorant misrepre- 
sentation of Islam and the Prophet, one 
Oxford scholar stood for toleration and 
sympathetic appreciation of a great religion 
and its illustrious founder, the object is 
attained. Beyond this, the publication has 
little value. The author falls into errors 
which later researches have corrected, and 
his ‘ Account,’ though ably written, cannot 
be taken as authoritative. 


Messrs. NELSON have done well in adding 
to their “Shilling Library” Mr. Austin 
Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes, first 
published in 1892. We need not at this 
date commend the skill with which the 
writer uses his extensive lore. He is a 
master of the art of imparting information 
gracefully, and we hope he will long continue 
to find subjects alike in the highways and 
byways of his chosen period. 


Mr. S. E. Wriysott, as editor of a new 
series, Messrs. Bell’s ‘Simplified Latin 
Classics,’’ has produced himself the first two 
volumes, Cesar’s Invasions of Britain and 
Livy’s Kings of Rome. They are designed 
for use in a pupil’s second, or possibly 
third, year of Latin, and offer a judicious 
simplification of narrative in which the 
sentences are short and gradually length- 
ened. Continuous oratio obliqua and 
gerundial constructions are done away with ; 
useful illustrations are provided, and brief 
notes help towards the solution of difficulties. 
The whole is the work of a teacher of 
experience, and we expect the series to be 
a success, though we are not reconciled to 
special vocabularies, preferring to see a boy 
from the beginning use his Latin dictionary, 
and add unconsciously to his vocabulary 
while he is finding his way to the right word 
or meaning. 


Samuel Richardson, by Sheila Kaye- 
Smith, is a new member of “The Regent 
Library ” (Herbert & Daniel). The difficult 
task of reducing the prolixity of the three 
famous novels has been well done, and the 
editor provides a judicious Introduction 
which should put the reader in the way to 
appreciate the merits and defects of Richard- 
son, and his attitude “towards the great 
fictionists of his time.’ ‘“‘ Fictionists” 
seems to us a vile and unnecessary word, 
but generally the style of the Introduction 
is clear and good. How far the present 
female world has travelled in freedom of 
speech and behaviour from the ideals _of 
Richardson’s day it would be instructive 
and amusing to show from modern novels. 
The splendid freedom of Meredith’s heroines 
represents, as is pointed out, an “ideal 
infinitely higher, infinitely more catholic ” ; 
but what are we to say of the freedom of a 
Dodo, to take a representative figure which 
has, doubtless, long been improved on in 
the way of licence, language, and general 
behaviour ? 

The influence of Richardson in_ subse- 
quent fiction is considered, and might be 
traced even to-day, we think, in the novels 
of Mr. Arnold Bennett, who piles up small 
details in the same sort of style. 

The ‘Short Bibliography’ should be 
useful, for it includes foreign as well as 
English books. One reference we should 





like to add—to the essay on ‘ Richardson's 
Novels’ in Leslie Stephen’s ‘ Hours in a 
Library,’ new and cheaper edition, vol. i. 


House of Dreams, by Frances Firth (Ox. 
ford, B. H. Blackwell), is a volume of 
introspective communing of the semi-confi- 
dential kind that has lately become popular, 
Essentially a feminine book, its perceptive 
fancy and insistent sense of colour in tree, 
flower, sky, and all mundane things are 
enhanced — when not overweighted — b 
scrupulous niceties of style, which raise it 
appreciably above the level of many that 
have gone before. Humour, too, so repressed 
as almost to elude notice, has preserved 
Mrs. Firth from preciosity and irrelevance, 
On the other hand, in the multitude of 
epithets there is unwisdom, and this snare 
she has not altogether escaped. She is at her 
best in the concluding chapters with their 
dainty vignettes of childhood, childish 
games and traditions, and the placid home 
life of a Lincolnshire rectory in the Fen 
country. Though all, perhaps, will not 
care to read the little book through at a 
sitting, it contains many passages full of 
charm for such as can enjoy rhythmical and 
well-ordered prose. 


M. Grorces Goyavu has aroused echoes 
of “old, forgotten far-off things and battles 
long ago”’ in his Bismarck et L Eglise (Paris, 
Perrin & Cie.). He writes incisively, and 
there is his bibliography to show that he 
has read widely for the purposes of his book. 
His researches are, in fact, almost too com- 
prehensive, since he reproduces much cov- 
temporary journalism which cannot be 
regarded as serious history; and attaches 
exaggerated importance to a meeting of 
royalties at a railway station and _ hand- 
shaking in the Reichstag. In his analysis 
of the causes of the struggle for supremacy 
between the German and _ Prussian 
Governments and the Catholics in the 
** seventies,” M. Goyau is frankly partisan, 
and he expresses a hope that his French 
readers will discover in it both grounds 
for hope and methods of defence. We 
do not know that his book is much the 
worse for this avowal of purpose, since 
he evidently feels too deeply to pretend 
to impartiality. At the same time it 
lacks balance as a whole; we get an el 
borate character-sketch of the Catholic 
champion Windhorst, but none of the 
National Liberal leader Bennigsen, @ I 
markable, if somewhat arid, man. No- 
where can we discover a recognition of the 
fact that militant Ultramontanism can be 
a@ source of perplexity to Governments, 
or that Poles are a difficult race to handle. 
We agree with M. Goyau that the term 
Kulturkampf was more or less of @ misnomer: 
the contest was waged less on behalf of 
enlightenment than to assert the principle 
of Statecontrol. At the same time it does 
not follow that Bismarck was utterly in the 
wrong because he was ultimately oblige 
to recoil before the politico-religious oppos- 
tion he had provoked. 


Chaucer devant la Critique en Angleterre ¢ 
en France depuis son Temps jusqu’d 108 
Jours. Par Caroline F. E. Spurgeon. (Paris, 
Hachette.) — For some time past Miss 
Spurgeon has been engaged in preparing 
ae te Chaucer Society a list of allusions 
to and criticisms of Chaucer, and she has 
now published for the benefit of students 2 
France a work founded on the mate 
there collected, which will be welcome 00 
only to those for whom it is primarily ™ 
tended, but to English readers as well. 
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We shall not attempt to criticize Miss 
Spurgeon’s French: she is a Doctor of the 
University of Paris, and if in it there are traces 
of English origin, it will certainly be no less 
intelligible to Frenchmen acquainted with 
our idiom than to the ordinary English 
reader of French. 


The opening chapters are devoted to a 
history of the variations in the esteem in 
which Chaucer has been held by men of 
letters from his own day to the present, to 
an estimate of the qualities for which he 
bas been praised or blamed, to a study of the 
evolution of Chaucerian biography, and to 
some detailed account of the persons who 
have devoted their efforts to the publication 
and elucidation of his works. In all this 
part of the work the author is on fairly well- 
known ground, and her conclusions are 
those which would naturally be held by 
any one acquainted with the facts: what 
is distinctive is that all the facts are mar- 
shalled, and that due credit is given to 
Dryden and Tyrwhitt. 

The sixth chapter—on the evolution of 
literary criticism—is the one in which the 
author attempts to generalize from the 
facts collected. Its modifications are due 
to changes of taste, to the growth of the art 
of criticism, to the development of new 
powers of critical sensation, and of erudition. 
These can be traced in the series of repre- 
sentative criticisms, given in an Appendix, 
ranging from Ascham to Lowell. As to the 
new powers of sensation, Miss Spurgeon 
refers to the growth of appreciation of 
romantic scenery (due, though she does not 
say so, to Ossian and Scott), and turns off 
at once to @ consideration of the rise of a 
sense of humour, which she is bold enough 
to try to explain to a French audience. 
We do not, by the way, agree with her that 
Shaftesbury in 1709 uses “‘ humour” as a 
synonym for “ wit.” 

The chapter on Chaucer in France is the 
most novel in the book. It is perhaps an 
overstatement to say (p. 210) that ‘The 
Canterbury Tales’ were finished, put in 
circulation, and probably well-known by 
1391: Chaucerian students would be glad 
of the slightest scrap of evidence for such 
a remark. We are afraid, too, that the 
author’s reputation for accuracy will fall 
under undeserved suspicion among those 
only able to judge of it from the slip by which 
she speaks of Du Bartas as one of the Pléiade. 
But the chapter is a real contribution to our 
knowledge ;__ it represents an enormous 
amount of hard work, and it will cause the 
most serious reflection in any one who is 
prepared to examine the validity of critical 
standards. 

The remainder of the book is valuable : 
the bibliography of Chaucer is most useful ; 
the texts supplied bring together in a com- 
pendious form a great many references not 
otherwise attainable; there is an Index 
which will, we hope, give French publishers 
hew ideals—an Index which could have been 
made only in England, or perhaps America ; 
but we are tempted to say that the chief 
result of the book will be in the end to show 
the instability of judgments founded on 
taste, be it personal or that of one’s time. 


a 








SCOTT AND LORD HOLLAND. 
Tor na Coille Hotel, Banchory, Aug. 13, 1911. 


SuREtY the story of Scott’s “ cutting” 
Lord Holland “like an old pen” (I quote 
Sir Walter from memory), and his reason for 
doing so (Atheneum, Aug. 12, p. 183), are 
familiar to all who know Lockhart’s ‘ Life 
of Scott’? I write in a glen where no 





books are accessible to me, but I can 
scarcely have invented Scott’s own descrip- 
tion of the incident. My guess is that it 
occurs in a letter to his brother Tom. 


A. LANa. 


*,* Mr. Lang is quite correct in his re- 
membrance. Lockhart, vol. ii. pp. 285-6 in 
the 7-vol. edition of the ‘Life,’ 1837-8, 
gives a brief extract from Sir Walter's 
letter to his brother, in which he writes 
that he ‘cut him [Lord Holland] with as 
little remorse as an old pen.”’ 


Lockhart quotes as his authority two 
— who were present, one of them 
eing Jeffrey, who recognized the act as a 
solitary example of rudeness in his lifelong 
friend. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 
Law. 
Society of Comparative Legislation, Journal, 
Vol. XII. Part I. New Series, 5/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 


Cathedrals of England, 1/ net. 
A paper booklet of views. 

Dhu (Fitz Siegmund), The Mother of the Gods: 
the Oldest Religious Symbol of the Cultured 
World, 5/ net. 

“ Treats of the origin of the four-armed cross. 

Five Centuries of London, 1/ net. 

Another paper booklet of views. 

Hogg (Hope W.), Survey of Recent Assyriology : 
Second Period, 1908-9, 1/8 

Reproduction of Prints, Third Series: Part V., 

pecimens of Etching by Dutch Masters, 
1615-50, 40/ net. 


Poetry and Drama, 


Bunge (Martin L. D.), Abraham Lincoln: a 
Historical Drama in Four Acts. 
Hannay (Thomas), Mort Aratsch, 

Poems, 2/ 
Sixteen short poems. 
Welsh Folk-Song Society, Journal, Vol. I. Part III. 
Wilde (Oscar), Selected Poems, including the 
Ballad of Reading Gaol, 1/ net. 


and other 


History and Biography. 


Christie (Carol), ‘‘ Ferryknoll,’” Walberswick 
Notes, 1/ net. 

An account of the well-known village, with 
some verses. 

Cross (Alexander), Dr. Johnson, Lexicographer, 
Scholar, Man of Letters, 6d. net. 

Hamilton (I. G. J.), An Outline of Postal History 
and Practice, with a History of the Post Office 
of India, 6/6 net. 

Reid (Douglas Arthur), Memories of the Crimean 
War, January, 1855, to June, 1856, 21/ net. 

With illustrations from photographs and 
sketches taken during and after the siege, and 
a map showing the position of the contending 
armies in the various battles. 


Geography and Travel. 


Expedition to San Francisco Bay in 1770: Diary 
of Pedro Fages. 
Edited by Herbert Eugene Bolton for the 
Academy of Pacific Coast History. 
Mozans (H. J.), Along the Andes and Down the 
Amazon, 12/6 net. 
With an Introduction by Col. 
Roosevelt. Illustrated. 
Southsea and Portsmouth Coronation Souvenir 
Guide. 
Edited by F. Gregory James for the Enter- 
tainment Committee of the Portsmouth Cor- 
poration, and freely illustrated. 


Theodore 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Machell (Hugh W.), Some Records of the Annual 
Grasmere Sports, 5/ net. 
With nig: wor carb | the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
Profusely illustrated from photographs. 





Education. 


Johns Hopkins University Circular, New Series : 
No. 6, Programmes of Courses, 1911-12 ; 
No. 7, Directory of First Summer Session. 


Philology. 


Harder (Ernst), Arabic Chrestomathy. 

Selected passages from Arabic prose-writers, 
with an Appendix containing specimens of 
ancient Azille poetry, and a complete Glos- 
aary. 


School Books. 


Dickens Reader, 1/6 
Selected by Mrs. J. C. Smith. 
Shakespeare, King Henry V., 2 
Edited by A. J. F. Collins for the University 
Tutorial Series. 


Science. 


Appelt (Alfred), The Real Cause of Stammering 
and its Permanent Cure, 3/6 net. 

A treatise on psycho-analytical lines. 

Brauns (Dr. Reinhard), The Mineral Kingdom, 
Part 16, 2/ 

Translated with additions by L. J. Spencer. 
For notice of Part XV. see Athen., Nov. 26, 
1910, p. 671. 

British Museum (Natural History), Guide to the 
Exhibition of Animals, Plants, and Minerals 
mentioned in the Bible, 6d. 

Calman (W. T.), The Life of Crustacea, 6/ 

An attempt, illustrated with 32 plates and 
85 figures, to provide for readers unfamiliar 
with the technicalities of zoology an account 
of the more important scientific problems 
suggested by a study of the living animals 
in relation to their environment. 

Calvert (Gascoigne T.), The Manufacture of Sul- 
phate of Ammonia, 7/6 net. 

Crampton (H. E.), The Doctrine of Evolution, 
6/6 net. 

Humphrys (Norton H.), The Construction and 
Management of Small Gasworks, with a Sec- 
tion on Actual Costs and Capacity of Recently 
Erected Works by J. H. Brearley, 7/6 net. 

Lincolnshire Naturalists’ Union, Transactions for 
1910, 1/6 

Monographs on Topics of Modern Mathematics 
relevant to the Elementary Field, 10/6 net. 

Edited by J. W. A. Young. 

Pearson (Karl), The Scope and Importance to the 
State of the Science of National Eugenics, 
1/ net. 

Third edition. 

Proceedings of the Conference on Science Teach- 
ing held at the Ceylon Technical College, 
March 5, 1910; and Proceedings of the 
Second Conference, held at the Government 
Technical Schools, Colombo, March 25, 1911, 
25 cents each. 

Society for Psychical Research, Proceedings, 

ugust. 

Thomson (St. Clair), Diseases of the Nose and 
Throat, comprising Affections of the Trachea 
and Csophagus: a Textbook for Students 
and Practitioners, 25/ net. 

With 18 plates and 294 figures in the text. 


Fiction. 


Callaghan (Stella), The Little Green Gate, 5/ 

The hero while engaged to one girl falls in 
love with another. Just as he is about to tell 
his fiancée, a tragedy occurs in her family, and 
he stands by her with the generous aid of “the 
other woman.” 

Close (Evelyne), The Harvest, 6/ 

In spite of a certain immaturity of style, this 
study of temperament claims and holds the 
attention. ‘The Harvest”’ of the title is the 
first fruit of an act of treachery and sin. It is 
not easy to believe that two high-principled 
characters should lose control of themselves 
and their passion in the circumstances repre- 
sented, but probably only one so sternly 
conscientious and self-righteous as Helen would 
sacrifice husband, friends, and motherhood. 
Though careful about his character-drawing, 
the author is too fond of superlatives. 

Croker _ M.), A Rolling Stone, 6/ 

Tells of a young man who has been extra- 
vagant. His uncle cuts off supplies, and he goes 
out as a chauffeur. 

Dickens (Charles), Christmas Stories from ‘ House- 
hold Words’ and ‘All the Year Round,’ 
2 vols., 3/6 each. 
With 165 illustrations. 
G + ), One Ash, 6/] *T 
tissing (A. on), One Ash, 6/] 

The story of a domestic tragedy enacted 

on a lonely farm in Gloucestershire. 


In the Centenary 
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Lisle (David), A Painter of Souls, 6/ 
he hero is a young Irishman who has 
studied painting under Carrié¢re, and ethics 
under an uncle who was a friend and admirer 
of Emerson, and who had been a member of 
the Brook Farm Community. 
Moberly (L. G.), The Cost, 6/ 
A tale of a betrayed girl whose child is 
Placed in a sisterhood. 
Osgood (Irene), A Blood-Moon, The Buhl Cabinet, 
and Stories from Algiers, 2/ net. 
A series of love tales—mostly gloomy. 


General Literature. 


Bierce (Ambrose), The Collected Works of 
Ambrose Bierce: Vol. IX. Tangential Views. 
Representation, August, 1d. 
The Journal of the Proportional Representa- 
tion Society. 
Scotia, Lammas, 1911, 6d. net. 
The Journal of the St. Andrew Society. 
Selection from Cowper’s Letters, 2/6 net. 
Edited by E. V. Lucas, with notes by M. L. 
Milford. 
Sewanee Review, July. 
A quarterly, edited by John M. McBryde, jun. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 


Baumstark (Anton), Die christlichen Literaturen 
des Orients: Part I. Einleitung: Das christlich- 
aramiische und das koptische Schrifttum. 
Part II. Das christlich-arabische und das 
iithiopische Schrifttum: Das christliche Schrift- 
tum der Armenier und Georgier, 0m. 80 each. 

Nos. 527-8 of the Sammlung Géschen. ., ».. 


Fiction. 
Theuriet (André), La Chanoinesse, 1fr. 25 net. 


A tale of the French Revolution. Part of 
the Collection Nelson. 


General Litera/ure. 


La Bruyére, Caractéres, lfr. 25 net. 
Also in the Collection Nelson.; 


*,* All books received at the Office up lo Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless 
previously noted. Publishers are requested 
to state prices when sending books. 








Kiterarp Gossip. 


Mr. FisHER Unwin will publish shortly 
a ‘History of the French Academy 
(1635-1910),’ by Mr. D. Maclaren Robert- 
son. The object of the volume is to 
provide a connected narrative, presenting 
in its main features the story of the 
corporate life of the Academy, and showing 
its relation to the other organizations 
which form with it the Institute of 
France. 


Mr. Unwin also promises some inter- 
esting books in biography: ‘ Later Let- 
ters of Edward Lear,’ edited by Lady 
Strachey of Sutton Court; ‘ Masters of 
English Journalism: a Study of Personal 
Forces,’ by Mr. T. H. S. Escott; and 
‘Indian and Home Memories,’ by Sir 
Henry Cotton, which includes impressions 
of Oxford in the fifties, and of such men 
as Kingsley and Tennyson, and ends with 
the author’s experiences in Parliament. 


Amonest the papers in Chambers’s 
Journal for September are ‘ Heroes of the 
Labrador,’ by Mr. H. Hesketh Prichard ; 
‘Sharks of Fact and Fiction,’ by Mr. 





William Allingham ; ‘ Glimpses of Nor- 
way from Christiania,’ by Miss Edith 
M. G. Jayne; ‘ The Story of Baedeker,’ 
by Mr. E. Reynolds Ball; and ‘ When 
Dickens was in Italy,’ by Mr. G. Pigna- 
torre. 


Messrs. Grorck ALLEN & Co. will 
shortly publish a small volume by Mr. 
J. W. Petavel, author of ‘A Coming 
Revolution’ and ‘ Christianity and Pro- 
gress,’ entitled ‘ The Coming Triumph of 
Christian Civilization.’ It deals with 
social reform from a broad, unsectarian 
point of view, and is non-political. 


Messrs. Cuatro & Winvvs will publish 
next week Mr. Robert Machray’s new 
novel, ‘ The Woman Wins.’ 


Messrs. Jack are publishing in serial 
form ‘ London Stories,’ by John o’ London 
(Mr. Wilfred Whitten), and ‘ Lancashire 
Stories,’ by Mr. Frank Hird. 


Their books for young people will 
include ‘ Plutarch’s Lives for Boys and 
Girls,’ freely retold by Mr. W. H. Weston ; 
yet another version of ‘ Hans Andersen’s 
Fairy Tales, by Dr. Oskar Sommer, 
illustrated by Mr. Cecil Walton ; ‘ Wonder 
Tales of Old Japan,’ by Mr. Alan L. 
Whitehorn, illustrated by Shozan Obata ; 
and ‘Every Boy’s Book of Hobbies,’ 
by Mr. Cecil H. Bullivant. 


THE much-discussed book ‘The Dan- 
gerous Age,’ by Mrs. Karin Michaelis 
of Copenhagen, which has appeared in 
numerous German editions, will be pub- 
lished shortly by Mr. John Lane. 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Wednesday last, in his 68th year, 
of Dr. John Wordsworth, Bishop of 
Salisbury. The Wordsworth stock has 
long been distinguished for ability, and 
the Bishop, the eldest son of Christopher 
Wordsworth, Bishop of Lincoln, had a 
brilliant career at Oxford, and was gene- 
rally recognized as the best scholar on 
the Episcopal Bench. He was Bampton 
Lecturer in 1881, and in 1883 was elected 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of 
Holy Scripture, succeeding Dr. Moberly 
at Salisbury in 1885. 


While at Oxford he published several 
pamphlets on religious education in the 
Universities. ‘Family Prayers’ and 
‘Prayers for Use in College,’ ‘ The 
Ministry of Grace,’ ‘The Invocation of 
Saints,’ and his Bampton Lectures all 
reached a second edition; while ‘ The 
Holy Communion,’ four Visitation 
addresses, has been twice reprinted. 


His most important work in scholarship 
was his masterly edition of the ——- 
in which he collaborated with the Rev. 
H. J. White. Here he did a work of 
criticism which*had been neglected for 
centuries. With the same scholar and 
Dr. Sanday he edited ‘ Old Latin Biblical 
Texts.’ 


A strong man of decided opinions and 





a tireless worker, he was not universal] 
popular, but won the sincere regard of al] 
who knew him well. 


WE are sorry to find that in last week’s 
Atheneum (p. 177) we spoke, by an in- 
advertence, of ‘‘ the late Dr. Abbott.” 
Dr. Edwin Abbott, who is a veteran in 
authorship, published his ‘ Shakespearian 
Grammar ’ as long ago as 1870, and we did 
not realize for the moment that we were 
naming the scholar who has of late been 
giving us some striking contributions to 
New Testament criticism. 


WE regret to announce the death of 
Mr. Gordon Milligan, general manager 
and secretary of Messrs. W. & R. Chambers 
of Edinburgh. Mr. Milligan entered the 
service of the firm as a boy, and cele- 
brated his jubilee in November ast, 
when his colleagues marked the occasion 
by presenting him with a gold watch and 
chain. It is interesting to note that over 
a dozen employees of the Chambers 
firm have served for more than fifty 
years. 


‘A Book or NosLe Women,’ by Mrs. 
C. C. Cairns, is included in Messrs. Jack’s 
new list, and will offer a varied selection 
of female merit, as it includes Catherine 
of Siena, Vittoria Colonna, Sarah Siddons, 
Jenny Lind, and Dorothea Beale. 


Mr. Joun Lanz is publishing a transla- 
tion of ‘Recollections of Guy de Mav- 
passant by his Valet Francois,’ who 
accompanied him everywhere during the 
last ten years of his life. 


Mr. Epwarp Herron-ALLen (3, North- 
wick Terrace, N.W.) is publishing this 
autumn with Messrs. Duckworth a book 
on ‘Selsey Bill: Historic and Pre 
historic,’ elaborately illustrated by fifty- 
seven full-page plates and plans, and 
three large maps. The edition will be 
limited to subscribers, and only 500 copies 
will be printed. 


Pror. Konrap DupEN, whose death 
in his 83rd year is announced from Wies- 
baden, was the author of several well- 
known works on the reformed German 
spelling, among them ‘ Anleitung zur 
deutschen Rechtschreibung,’ ‘ Etymologie 
der neuhochdeutschen Sprache,’ ‘ Recht- 
schreibung der Buchdruckereien deutscher 
Sprache,’ and the indispensable ‘ Ortho- 
graphisches Worterbuch der deutschen 
Sprache.’ 


THE number of foreign students at the 
German Universities has risen from 
4,205 last year to 4,519. Of these, 
1,822 have taken up the study of medi- 
cine. There are 2,040 Russians, 740 
Austrians, 292 Americans, and 157 Eng: 
lish. 
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SCIENCE 


—_—@— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In Animal Intelligence (Macmillan) Mr. 
Zdward L. Thorndike describes a series of 
careful experiments carried out upon animals, 
such as cats, dogs, monkeys, and chicks, 
designed to test, in given circumstances, the 
animal intellect and behaviour. Most of the 
essays now brought together have already 
appeared in American journals. 


The method adopted was to shut up the 
animals when hungry in lattice or netted 
boxes having different kinds of fastenings, 
fom which they could escape by some 
simple act, and to place in full view outside 
their favourite food. A record was kept of 
the manner in which the animal effected its 
escape and the time occupied in doing so. 
If, after a certain interval, the animal had 
not succeeded, it was taken out, but not fed. 
If, after several trials, the animal failed to 
get out, the case was recorded as one of 
complete failure. The power of imitation 
was also tested by enclosing a fresh animal 
with one which had already learnt the method 
of escape, to see if the actions of the latter 
would be noticed and copied. 


Mr. Thorndike’s results, and his con- 
clusions as regards the intelligence of 
animals, are certainly disappointing, and 
will meet with opposition from observers 
and lovers of animals, of whose records and 
anecdotes, however, he has a poor opinion. 
In the author’s view, in all classes of animals 
below the Primates nothing is found but 
instincts, and individual acquirement 
through impulsive trial and error. He 
believes that the groundwork of animal 
associations is not the association of ideas, 
but the association of sense-impressions 
with impulse. 


Although we agree in general with the 
author’s carefully reasoned argument, such 
agreement is not founded on the results of 
his experiments ; for these seem, to a certain 
extent, to have been vitiated by placing the 
animals under unnatural conditions. A 
much fairer estimate of animal intelligence 
will be made by those who study the be- 
haviour of animals in the difficulties of their 
natural environment. Mr. Thorndike says 
(p. 213) he has never noticed any genuine 
Imitation in monkeys. The present writer 

dan African monkey which, without 
being taught, acquired the habit, when 
sitting on its master’s shoulder, of taking 
4 pipe from his mouth and placing it in its 
own. The monkey used to go further, and 
wouldremove an eyeglass and try to fix it 
in front of its own eye. 


Mr. C. Tate Recan’s handy little book 
The Freshwater Fishes of the British Isles 
(Methuen & Co.), written to a large extent 
for the angler, strikes one of that fraternity 
being more dependent on the works 
of other authors than a record of first- 

nd observation and deduction. The In- 
troduction, in which fishes are classified, 
should be useful to the angler who corre- 
sponds with experts, if only for the nomen- 
tlature of the various parts of a fish. These 
ate identified by means of a clear sketch of a 
head. A little further on attention is invited 
to the power of fishes to change their colour 
and markings. 





They doubtless share with ' 


the showman’s leopard the power of chang- 


ing their spots, but other change is, pro- 
bably, involuntary, depending rather on 
light and surroundings than the will of the 
fish. 


On p. xxiv reference is made to com- 
parative measurements of fish, but no precise 
rule is laid down for recording their length, 
a matter of interest to” anglers when a limit 
is prescribed. We infer from what is 
written that the length should be measured 
from the tip of the snout to the base of the 
tail fin; but anglers usually include the 
tail fin as the quicker method, and when the 
fish is to be returned to the water, the sooner 
that is done the better. The important point, 
however, is to have a definite rule for such 
measurement. 


Thirteen chapters are devoted to the 
various fishes, with references to other 
books, and information is given which is 
generally accurate and ample. There are, 
however, statements by no means uni- 
versally accepted when common sense is 
permitted to intrude in thedomainsof science, 
such as that salmon do not feed in fresh 
water; nor arethe author’s remarks as to the 
distribution of trout to be accepted without 
explanation. He says, after stating that 
salmon are migratory and non-migratory :— 


“This is also the case with the Trout (salmo 
trutta), which has a somewhat different distribu- 
tion from the Salmon, as it is not found in North 
America, and ranges from Iceland and the 
northern coasts of Europe southwards to the 
countries to the north of the Mediterranean, and 
even to Corsica, Sardinia, and Algeria, although 
in these regions no Sea-trout occur. Eastward 
the Trout extends through Persia to the northern 
slopes of the Himalayas, whilst migratory Trout 
inhabit the Black, Caspian, and Aral Seas and 
their tributaries. The Trout of Japan and of the 
Pacific slope of North America belong to species 
distinct from ours. 

‘‘In the British Isles there is only one species 
of Trout, which is identical with the Trout of 
Sweden, named by Linnzus Salmo trutta.”” 


Now surely these are hard sayings. If we 
accept S. trutta instead of S. fario as the 
correct designation of the ordinary river- 
trout of this country, what evidence is there 
that it extends through Persia to the northern 
slopes of the Himalaya (qy. Tibet) ? and 
how do migratory trout arrive at the Caspian 
and Aral Seas? The term “ migratory” 
as applied to fishes we understand to mean 
that they move at will from the sea to a river 
or lake. How can a fish from the sea reach 
the Caspian or Aral, for are they not land- 
locked or without visible connexion with the 
sea ? 

Trout, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, have been successfully introduced 
to Kashmir and some of the waters from the 
southern face of the Himalaya; they are 
also acclimatized in New Zealand and Tas- 
mania. 


The illustrations are the best part of the 
book, the drawing being remarkably clear 
and clean. They are most creditable to the 
author. 


Methodical Nature Study, by William J. 
Claxton (Blackie), is evidently the work 
of an experienced teacher, for it gives prac- 
tical directions concerning lessons, and 
makes excellent use of the material which 
is most easily secured. Its scope is, as the 
author points out, “large compared with 
its size,’ as birds, reptiles, insects, and the 
higher animals are included as well as plants, 
and a selection of suitable verses has not 
been forgotten. 

It is well that suggestions of subjects 
are supplied for every month, for there 
is much to see even in the ‘‘ dead’”’ time. 





When flowers are supposed to be non- 
existent, there is always, as a matter of fact, 
something blooming, and it might be well, 
we think, toj;use as examples the herb 
Robert, buttercup, or white campion, which 
we have noted as surviving in all the winter 
months. 

The author seems to us occasionally 
rather sentimental, as when he says: 
“The leaves as they fall seem to caress 
one another when they have reluctantly 
left their parent stem.’’ However, poetry 
and prose of this sort may be the most 
suitable for young learners, and the selection 
of verse is good, though we do not know 
why part of Browning’s lines on England in 
April should supply a text for February. 
Tennyson’s little lyric ‘The Throstle’ 
is declared to be a strong favourite with 
children. 


In the summary of ‘ Plant Life (A) Seed 
Formation’ the highly important part 
played by insects appears to be neglected. 
It turns up, however, in the notice of the 
horse-chestnut on p. 29. In the account of 
‘The Partridge’ and ‘The Pheasant’ the 
cry of the birdsisnot mentioned. Tennyson 
has done the former admirably in 


Cries of the gesertige like a rusty key 
Turned in a lock, 


and many of his other descriptions of 
Nature are triumphs of observation. 

The rowan tree is noted for its scarlet 
berries in November, but they are now 
already appearing in this wonderful year. 
Mr. Claxton speaks of the tree as “ said to 
have been used in sacred rites by our pagan 
forefathers.’’ Folk-lore brings its interest 
much nearer to us to-day, for it is still 
regarded as a protection against the devil. 

In December a few extracts from “ the 
great Christmas writers ’’ are recommended, 
which will show that the author’s resources 
are not confined to natural history. If 
literary matter runs short, ‘‘ topical subjects 
such as Rubber” are suggested, but Holly, 
Mistletoe, and the House Cricket as well 
as Winter Buds should be sufficient for 
severallessons. If these are worked through, 
we should prefer a_ little - geology to 
“topical ’’ subjects, of which quite enough 
is heard nowadays. 

We notice that Arum maculatum is called 
“* parson-in-the-pulpit ” and ‘‘ cuckoo-pint,” 
but no mention is made of the name we have 
heard everywhere, ‘Lords and _ ladies.’ 
We are somewhat surprised to read that 
the meadow saffron “ is common in pasture 
lands.”” With considerable experience of 
botanizing, we should say that it was no 
more “‘common” than the deadly night- 
shade. The derivation offered of ‘“ fox- 


glove” is not supported by competent 
philologists. 
These, however, are trifles, mentioned 


chiefly to show that we have paid the book 
the compliment of careful reading. Backed 
by excellent illustrations, it should be a 
distinct success, and a boon to inexperienced 
teachers, who will find put before them 
the sort of questions they ought to ask. 


Contemporary Chemistry. By E. E. 
Fournier d’Albe. (Constable & Co.)—The 
sub-title of this little book of 172 pages is 
‘A Survey of the Present State, Methods, 
and Tendencies of Chemical Science.’ It 
aims at giving a bird’s-eye view of the whole 
field of modern chemistry. Obviously the 
view must be that of a rather rapidly flying 
bird, but the author has a keen eye and a 
clear vision, so the result is good. To 
students of chemistry, and still more those 
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of allied sciences, especially physics, the 
work should be welcome. Whilst nothing 
of the first importance seems forgotten or 
overlooked, perhaps physical and electrical 
theories of chemical phenomena receive 
the most attention. There is an excellent 
short sketch of radio-activity, in which the 
work of Sir William Ramsay and his helpers 
on transmutation in the elements of the 
carbon group finds mention. Sir William, 
to whom the little book is dedicated, in an 
address to the Chemical Society in 1909, 
said: ‘‘ It is really impossible to manipulate 
quantities of the order of a few tenths of a 
milligram.” To-day he possesses at Uni- 
versity College a micro-balance capable of 
discovering differences of weight to four 
millionths of a milligram. With this balance 
was determined the weight of a tenth of a 
cubic millimetre of the emanation of radium. 


Ina final chapter M. d’ Albe, who is engaged 
at the University of Birmingham, speculates 
on ‘The Chemistry of the Future.’ He 
points out the immense service the concep- 
tion of the atom has rendered to chemical 
theory, and shows that evidence that the 
atoms of the same substance are not all 
exactly alike is accumulating. Probably 
the molecules of the same elementary sub- 
stances are “as nearly alike as individuals 
of a very sharply defined species in the 
organic world.’ He concludes that che- 
mistry appears to be ready to split into two 
existing sciences, physics and _ biology. 
Physics will absorb the large-scale phe- 
nomena, whilst biology will annex the 
phenomena of atomic proportions. The 
debatable ground between the two will be 
occupied by the remains of what is now 
called chemistry. This, we take it, will be 
for another generation. 


THE first English edition of Dr. Walter 
Nernst’s book on Theoretical Chemistry was 
yublished in 1895, and the second in 1904 ; 

oth these issues were noticed in our columns 
at the time of publication, and the book 
has become fairly widely known in English- 
speaking countries. That the present 
edition (Macmillan), which has been revised 
in accordance with the sixth in German 
by Mr. H. T. Tizard, will, deservedly, 
become even more widely and better known 
we have no doubt. 


Among additions are an excellent chapter 
on radio-activity, clearly and _ concisely 
written ; and some account of the author's 
new theorem in thermodynamics relating to 
pure solid and liquid substances, a detailed 
account of which is in his Silliman Lectures 
for 1907, ‘ Applications of Thermodynamics 
to Chemistry.’ Also we have references to 
Nernst’s own work and that of others on 
specific heat at low temperatures, to Perrin’s 
researches on the Brownian movement, 
and other recent investigations. The copious 
references to original papers form a most 
commendable feature of the work, and the 
index of authors is useful and complete. 
We hope the next period of a new English 
edition may be even shorter than the pre- 
ceding ones. 


The Agricultural and Forest Products of 
British West Africa. By Gerald C. Dudgeon. 
(John Murray.)—The products of West 
Africa—vaguely thought of, we fancy, by 
most people as gold, palm-oil, rubber, and, 
in former times, ivory—are attracting 
an increasing amount of attention. Mr. 
Dudgeon’s interesting monograph reveals 
the surprising number and variety of crops 
which can be and are raised in the five 
territories composing the British possessions 
in that region, viz., the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 


, 





the Gold Coast, Northern Nigeria, and 
Southern Nigeria. 

The arrangement of the book follows this 
fivefold division, the products of each 
territory being taken in order of importance. 
We find that the little colony of the Gambia 
derives its revenues chiefly from ground- 
nuts, which have been grown for export 
since 1840. They al to have been intro- 
duced from Brazil by the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, and form an important 
item in the native food-supply in those 
countries which have been touched by 
Portuguese influence. A prominent place 
is given to the production of cocoa on the 
Gold Coast (pp. 39-53)—a subject for 
many reasons, worthy of careful attention. 
Cotton finds a place in every section of the 
book; it seems to attain most importance 
in Southern Nigeria. But cotton-growing, 
—- to the restricted extent required 
by the native spinning and weaving indus- 
tries, is a comparatively recent development 
in West Africa. 

So far from being a dry technical treatise, 
Mr. Dudgeon’s book will be found interesting 
even by the general reader; and its value 
is increased by numerous photographs and 
several excellent maps. 


The Suk: their Language and Folk-lore. 
By Mervyn W. H. Beech. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.)—The Suk are a non-Bantu tribe 
inhabiting the district between Lake Baringo 
and the Turkwel river, in the British East 
Africa Protectorate. They belong to a 
group of tribes which, as Sir Charles Eliot 
says, “cannot be called either Bantu or 
Hamitic, and have received no satisfactory 
designation.”’ They include, on the one hand, 
the Shilluk, Dinka, Bari, Acholi (=Gang), 
and Jaluo( = “ Nilotic Kavirondo”*), and, 
on the other, the Masai, Nandi, Turkana, 
and Suk. Linguistically, such competent 
authorities as Profs. Meinhof and Wester- 
mann are of opinion that Masai, Nandi, 
and Bari belong to the Hamitic family, 
though greatly affected by Sudanic influences. 
This form, on account of the misleading as- 
sociations attached to the word ‘‘ Sudanese,”’ 
seems preferable to the latter for denot- 
ing the organic family to which recent 
research has reduced the old heterogeneous 
“Negro Group” of Miiller and Cust. 
Dinka, Shilluk, and Gang, on the other hand, 
are reckoned as Sudanic. Racially, it now 
seems most probable that the Masai and 
Nandi originated in a mixture of the light- 
coloured Hamitic Galla with the dark 
aboriginal population. The Galla layin 
great stress on purity of race, this mixe 
multitude was thrust out from the tribal 
area and gradually migrated westward and 
southward. 

The Suk—who, by the by, do not know 
themselves under that name, the designation 
they recognize being Pékwut—do not form 
such a homogeneous tribal unit as_ either 
of the above :— 

* Investigation shows that they include several 
pea types; that their language resembles 
Nandi so strongly that it should probably be 
regarded as borrowed; that many of their 
customs are imitated from those of the Turkana 
and other tribes; and that they have not 
attained to the moderate degree of political and 
military organization found among the Nandi and 
Masai.” 

Mr. Beech’s monograph, if less complete 
than those of Mr. Hollis on the Masai and 
the Nandi is full of interest. Special 
attention is directed to the customs and 
superstitions connected with cattle (pp. 8-9), 
of which only a small part is known to 
Europeans. The book should be welcomed 
by all students, both of languages and 
anthropology. 





———— 


Science Gossip. 


Amone Mr. Fisher Unwin’s announce. 
ments are ‘ Weather Science: an Element- 
ary Introduction to Meteorology,’ by Mr, 
F. W. Henkel, late Director of Markree 
Observatory; and ‘Sea Fisheries Pagt 
and Present,’ by M. Marcel Herubel, trans. 
lated by Mr. Bernard Miall, and including 
a Bibliography of the subject. 


Messrs. CaaTto & WINDUS will publish 
in the autumn an important book on the 
cancer problem, entitled ‘The Enzyme 
Treatment of Cancer,’ by Dr. John Beard, 
The book, which will be illustrated from 
photographs, represents many years of 
patient labour ; and Dr. Beard has brought 
together the chief points of his theory of 
the origin and cure of cancer, elaborating 
and emphasizing them by reference to actual 
experiments. 


THE opening of the Radium Institute 
in London on Monday last is an event of 
importance for medical science. The use of 
radium, with suitable screening, as a curative 
agent is likely to be largely developed, and 
patients, who have to be recommended by 
doctors, were taken in the first day. Re- 
search work will be carried on, but there will 
be no experiments on animals. 


WE understand that the course of ento- 
mological teaching at the Imperial College 
of Science will be more extensive in the 
next than in the last academical year; it 
will extend over all three terms, and will 
include a special course on economic ento- 
mology. Already posts for four students of 
the school have been found in various 
colonies. 


THE BomsBay Natura History Society 
has issued an appeal for funds to enable it 
to complete a sum of 2,000/. (more than half 
of which has been already collected) for the 
purpose of employing one or more trained 
Europeans to make a systematic collection 
of the mammals of India, Burma, and 
Ceylon. This appears to be an excellent 
object, and we hope that the necessary funds 
will be raised. 


THE absence of moonlight next week 
will render it a favourable opportunity for 
observing the comets. But Kiess’s (6, 1911), 
which is visible to the naked eye, is too far 
south (in the constellation Grus) to be seen 
in this country. On the 3rd prox. the earth 
will pass through the point which the 
comet passed on the 7th imst., and it may 
be well to look for meteors on the former 
date. 


From later observations, Herr Ebell of 
Kiel has calculated an improved orbit of 
Brooks’s new comet (c, 1911), which shows 
that the perihelion passage will take place 
on October 27th, at the distance from the 
sun of 0°48 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance. The comet’s distance from the 
earth continues to diminish, and will at the 
beginning of next month be about 0°57 on 
the above scale, or about 53,000,000 miles. 

Mr. Stratton observed it with the New 
telescope at Cambridge on the 25th and 26th 
ult., and he describes it as then having 4 
bright nucleus with a continuous spectrum. 
The comet’s apparent place is now near the 
star € Cygni, and will be near a Cygni 0 
the 24th inst. 


ENcKE’s comet (d, 1911), which was 
detected by M.Gonnessiat at Algiers on the 
morning of the Ist inst., will on the 29th 
pass a little to the south of the star 7 Leon, 
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and soon afterwards enter the southern 
hemisphere in the constellation Virgo. 
Observations are very desirable at the pre- 
sent return (few were obtained at the last, 
in 1908), as bearing upon the interesting 
uestion of the amount of diminution in 
the length of the comet’s period. It has 
also been suggested that its brightness 
varies with the state of the period of the 
solar spots, which are now at an epoch of 
minimum. 








FINE ARTS 
——_— Qe 


The Painters of Japan. By Arthur Morri- 
son. 2vols. (T.C. & E. C. Jack.) 


THE obvious duty of a critic on the 
threshold of his remarks about Mr. 
Morrison’s book is to pay a tribute to the 
astonishing patience, assiduity, research, 
and enthusiasm which have inspired the 
author. When one considers that the 
greater part of the facts in these volumes 
have had to be gathered from a language 
known to few ease, and that his 
researches have necessarily been con- 
ducted from a very distant base, the 
extent of his accomplishment is as 
remarkable as it is creditable. Mr. Morri- 
son probably began by sharing in the 
fashionable interest in Japanese colour- 
prints which was noticeable some twenty 
years ago. But when once interest was 
aroused it became impossible not to go 
further, and so the student with a genuine 
taste must be led backwards to the 
foundations of Japanese art. 


Mr. Morrison seems to think it a pity 
that Europeans “ begin at the wrong end.” 
But we are of opinion that any end does. 
What does it signify if colour-prints of 
a later date are the main _instru- 
ments in claiming attention for the 
older schools? As regards these older 
schools, it is a pity that the publishers 
have not been able to give more repre- 
sentations in colour. The collotype illus- 
trations, however excellent, are inade- 
quate, and Mr. Morrison evidently feels 
this deeply, as he constantly apologizes 
for their deficiency. 


While on the subject of the pictures we 
should like to make another remark. In 
the first volume are 57 illustrations, out 
of which 44 are taken from the author’s 
collection ; in the second the proportion 
18 57 out of 65. Mr. Morrison’s collection 
has occupied many years in its formation, 
and been made with great taste and know- 
ledge ; but it is open to question whether 
he would not have been better advised 
if he had made a more catholic selection. 
As it is, he virtually confines his examples 
to his own portfolios and to that colossal 
album, the Shimbi Taikwan. 


Was it not a witty ambassador repre- 
senting the Mikado who, after the con- 
clusion of the Russo-Japanese War, said : 

e Japanese have given you art for 
two centuries, and you considered us 
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barbarians ; but now we have killed so 
many thuusands of Russians you are 
anxious to admit us among civilized 
nations” ? The question is, we take it, 
still undecided as to the status of Japan. 
Is she merely a feudal civilization in 
ill-fitting modern (and Western) habili- 
ments ? Yet whatever be the final answer 
to that riddle, there is no doubt as to the 
claims of Japanese art. It is a little diffi- 
cult as yet to estimate its effect on 
Occidental art, certainly its permanent 
influence. The Occident, unlike the Orient, 
reflects passing changes. Whistler owed 
as much, perhaps, to Japanese painting 
as Chippendale to Chinese designs. 


What strikes one most in reading Mr. 
Morrison’s book is the curious persis- 
tency of watertight compartments in 
Japanese art. In the case of Europe and 
its Occidental peoples progression and 
development have been continuous and 
genuine. In Japan art has moved in 
long individual channels, the idiosyn- 
crasies of which have remained through 
centuries. It is the application of the 
caste system to art. Thus Mr. Morrison 
supplies an immense amount of informa- 
tion as to the various schools which have 
persisted from what we call the Middle 
Ages. There are the Tosa school, the 
Ashikaga, the school of Sesshu, the 
Kasso school, the Korin, and others. It 
would not be strictly true to say that all 
these had modern heirs and represen- 
tatives; but several have. Thus we 
are informed that “the Tosa style is 
still practised,” and Mr. Morrison thinks 
it “quite possible that we may see a true 
revival of Tosa art.” 


It is a little difficult for the ordinary 
reader to follow the distinctions between 
these schools, particularly as Mr. Morrison 
does not give so much assistance as he 
might have done. He states that it is not 
merely subject which marks off the 
Ukiyoe School from the earlier schools of 
painting, but also style. The unlearned 
reader in search of guidance will, however, 
look in vain for sufficient information to 
enable him to discriminate between the 
styles. Such a reader may well by this 
time be familiar with the colour-prints, 
will have seen examples of Utamaro, of 
Toyokuni, of Hiroshigi, of Shunsen and 
Kunisada, and all the rest of the gallant 
company; and he may also have in his 
portfolios modern reproductions of the 
old masters, works by Sesshu, Kano 
Masanobu, Korin, or Shiko; but he will 
still be a long way from a full understand- 
ing or appreciation of Japanese art. 
Mr. Morrison is at times too ecstatic for 
our taste, as, for example, when he writes 
of a drawing by Sesshin :— 


‘* Powerful and firm and black, his positive 
thick outlines at first may seem over- 
heavy ;_ but to the eye accustomed to the 
work of the Ashikaga masters, and the 
mind attuned to their message, every stroke 
of Sesshu’s brush is a majestic joy.” 


On the other hand, the statement that 
“the limitations of Japanese painting 
were nearly those of true fresco” is 





shrewd and just. Japanese art, in its 
origin Chinese, received reinforcements 
from that strange country at various periods. 
of its history. The first positive proof 
of the use of painting as an independent 
art is dated from the time of the great 
Empress Jingo, the conqueror of Korea, 
whose reign extended from A.D. 201 to 269 ; 
but it was as late as the fifth century that 
Chinese artists invaded the country and 
spread their art abroad. The first great 
name we encounter is that of Kanaoka, 
concerning whose lineage and conventions 
Mr. Morrison is a conscientious historian. 
The earliest school is the Tosa, which 
flourished best of all in the ‘‘ peaceful and 
luxurious era of Fujiwara,” that is to say, 
during the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
centuries. Of this school Mr. Morrison 
remarks :— 


‘* European observers of small imagina- 
tion are apt to misunderstand much of the 
work of the Tosa painters, to decry its 
conventions, and to set it down as the 
weakest product of the Japanese studios, 
devoted to the evolution of decorative 
pattern and no more. Such criticisms are 
usually based on a superficial view of the 
paintings of Court scenes which formed 
a large part of the performance of the Tosa 
school, and take no note of the scenes of 
war which came from the same academy— 
scenes informed with an intensity of move- 
ment and sense of life scarce to be paralleled 
in any other school of art the world has known. 
But in the static sumptuously painted Court 
scenes every convention has its reason, and 
the rigid artificiality which surprises the 
unaccustomed observer has its complete 
justification in the rigid artificiality of the 
subjects.” 


The Kano school received refreshment 
from China, and this presently resulted 
in the development of a more purely 
Japanese style. The history of these 
various schools is set forth with great 
erudition and a zeal that is a pleasure 
to note. Mr. Morrison has had better 
opportunities for obtaining information 
than any previous writer on the subject, 
as he has had access to hitherto unknown 
documents. The mere mass of facts, the 
cloud of names here involved, are sur- 
prising and sometimes bewildering. The 
author informs us that ‘‘ it would be easy 
to name a thousand Japanese painters 
whose names are well remembered,” and 
he startles us by suggesting a work in 
twenty volumes as only adequate to 
the task he has undertaken in two. Many 
amateurs and collectors will be disap- 
pointed to find how little stress he places 
on the colour-print, and that he apologizes 
for dwelling on that school even so much. 


When one comes to sum up one’s im- 
pressions after a cursory survey of 
Japanese art, one wonders how little or 
how much one is influenced by the differ- 
ences of convention between Eastern and 
Western peoples. The essential judgment 
on works of art must be by abiding canons, 
yet conventions are treacherous things, 
and are apt to bewilder. To the present 
writer it seems that the West has pro- 
bably absorbed nearly all that is of value 
to it in Oriental art, though this may 
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seem a hard saying. The great value 
of Japanese and Chinese art is that it 
constitutes almost the only available 
corpus of art outside European (we may 
learn much from India, now being 
seriously treated), and therefore it is the 
only tradition and practice with which 
the European may be compared and con- 
trasted. That comparison and that con- 
trast have been instructive—as instructive, 
possibly, as the material Occidental civi- 
lization has been to the Japanese them- 
selves. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. M. Harvie has found a congenial 
theme in Frederick Goulding, Master Printer 
of Copper Plates (Stirling, Mackay), and the 
subject a sympathetic biographer. The 
book may not be popular, but it is a good 
book, and should be welcomed both by 
etchers and by laymen who know what Gould- 
ing was and wish to learn more fully what 
a part he played in the nineteenth - century 
revival of etching. Even the best profes- 
sional printer cannot equal the artist’s own 
manipulation of the plate, when the artist 
himself knows the business of printing. 
There are variations, accidental beauties, 
venial imperfections, that give to each proof 
its individuality as it leaves the etcher’s 
press, and endear it to the discerning collec- 
tor who has chosen that one proof among 
many for some special quality that the many 
lack. But there are good etchers who are 
not good printers, or cannot spare time 
to print a whole edition from their plates, and 
many of these owe everything to Goulding, 
whose intuition was never at fault. He 
knew at sight, they declared, the treatment 
that any given aggre required, and he gave 
it conscientiously the benefit of his great 
experience. 

There were critics indeed, like Mr. A. H. 
Palmer, whose interesting reminiscences are 
printed in this volume, who held that Gould- 
ing exceeded the legitimate bounds of the 
printer in giving ‘“‘ colour” by retroussage, 
and “‘light ’’ by partial wiping. ‘‘ Vicarious 
etching ’’ is a neat phrase for the process. 
But if he did, nobody else, it will be agreed, 
did it so well. Goulding’s own lecture 
and technical notes on printing, the record 
of his connexion with lithography, and the 
catalogue of the etchings done by Goulding 
himself, are among the many valuable con- 
tents of Mr. Hardie’s monograph. It is a 
book that needed to be written, and those 
who felt the need will rejoice that it has been 
written so soon and so well. 


The Sheffield Assay Office Register: a 
Copy of the Register of the Persons concerned 
in the Manufacture of Silver Wares, and of 
the Marks entered by Them from 1773 to 
1907.—Old Silver Platers and their Marks : 
being a Copy of the Register of the Sheffield 
Assay Office of the Persons concerned in the 
Manufacture of Goods Plated with Silver. 
With an Introduction by B. W. Watson. 
({B. T. Batsford.)—These two books will be 
indispensable to collectors. The first is a 
copy of the Register of the Sheffield Assay 
Office, founded by Act of Parliament in 
1773, so far as it is concerned with the list 
of silver manufacturers and their marks. 
Up to 1854 the Register contains the names 
of Sheffield silversmiths only, but from that 
time forward many persons outside Sheffield 
found it convenient to send their wares to 
that town for assay, and the Register is 
therefore no longer purely local. For the 





last seven years the marks have also been 
applicable to gold plate. 

The second volume will be of interest 
to a much wider circle of collectors: it is 
the register of manufacturers of old Shef- 
field plate with their marks. The Act of 
1773 prohibited the use on Sheffield 
plate of any mark resembling those used 
on silver, but this was found to lead to great 
inconvenience; and in 1784 a Register was 
founded by Act ordering all manufacturers 
within 100 miles of Sheffield to register a 
name and mark (to be struck by a single 
punch), though it did not make the use of 
this mark compulsory on the manufactured 
goods. It seems probable, indeed, that 
some of these marks were never used, 
and all of them are very rare. Marks 
are registered by 76 Birmingham manufac- 
turers, 51 Sheffield, and 1 London, one entry 
being incomplete. The register closes in 
1836. The facsimiles of the marks are 
clearly executed, and are much more free 
from ambiguity than those from actual 
pieces of Sheffield plate: they are taken 
from the impressions of the stamp in the 
original Register, the photographs being 
worked on to amend the blurrings caused 
by time and use. 


Mr. B. W. Watson, the Assay Master of 
Sheffield, who is responsible for both of these 
volumes, seems to have done everything 
in his power to make them of use to collectors. 
He has furnished them with indexes of names, 
devices, and initials ; and his prefaces are 
models of official prefaces. The reproduc- 
tions of Sheffield plate manufacturers’ 
marks are usually enlarged, the actual size 
being given in all cases, but those found on 
plate are smaller than those registered. 
These books have long been needed, and 
now that they are available, should find a 
place on the shelves of every collector. 


English House Design: a Review. By 
Ernest Willmott. (B. T. Batsford.)—There 
was room for the selection of designs com- 
prised in this book. Its purpose is to pass in 
review “the best achievements in English 
domestic architecture from the sixteenth 
to the twentieth centuries,’ and to illus- 
trate the modern schools. The work of 
more than thirty architects, mostly modern, 
is exemplified, and the examples have been 
chosen carefully. 

The plan of the book is admirably cal- 
culated for the use of the interested amateur. 
The author begins by a statement of the 
general principles of architectural design, 
goes on to consider and analyze the question 
of “style,” and illustrates styles by his 
plates. One point on which Mr. Willmott 
lays stress is the necessity of accommodating 
houses to the local material, in which we 
cordially agree with him. As he says, 
villages to-day are losing their ancient 
picturesqueness proportionately to their 
abandonment of their local advantages. 

Mr. Willmott, in considering the various 
principles, seems to us to make a curious 
remark about colour. He claims that a 
sense of harmonious colour has been lost 
by the Western nations “to an astonishing 
degree,” and compares them unfavourably 
with the East and primitive races. Facts 
surely will hardly bear out this contention. 
His own views on colour are beyond re- 
proach. Again, it is sound advice regarding 
wall-papers and hangings that “‘ quietness of 
tone is infinitely more important than 
beauty of pattern,” a canon against which the 
author considers William Morris to have 
offended. Inigo Jones’s design of Wilton 
is selected by Mr. Willmott as the finest type 
of the Classical Renaissance, but there is no 
doubt that the old freer and more “ native ”’ 





style has been of greater advantage to our 


English country-side. It was owing to this 
fact doubtless that the inherent taste of our 
architectural schools effected in course of 
time the Gothic revival. Formalism died 
with the formal century, and more or legs 
fumblingly we reached by degrees (finer 
ideals again towards the close of the nine. 
teenth century. The credit of this move- 
ment is shared by many, and among the 

rominent men whose work is exemplified 
oes are Mr. Philip Webb, Mr. Norman 
Shaw, and Messrs. Bodley and Garner. Con- 
temporary architecture is illustrated from 
the work of Prof. Bloomfield, Messrs, 
Voysey, Lutyens, Ernest Newton, Guy 
Dawber, and Ernest George, and others, 
including the author himself. It would be 
easy to add to these names at a time when 
the new renaissance of architecture is at its 
height, and the possibilities of its develop- 
ment are by no means exhausted. 








JOSEF ISRAELS. 


THE death of Josef Israéls at the Hague 
last Saturday removes one of the most 
conspicuous figures in modern Continental 
art, and one of the most prolific and indus- 
trious painters of the last century. 

Born at Groningen on January 27th, 
1824, the son of a stockbroker and banker 
in a small way of business, Josef gave up 
much of his time in early life to the study 
of the Talmud, and was, it was thought at 
one time, destined for the  rabbinate. 
Although he was for a time employed in his 
father’s office, he was at an early age placed 
under two local artists, and sent at sixteen, 
on the advice of a Groningen lawyer, to 
Amsterdam to study under Jan Kruseman. 
Having worked in the studio of that artist 
for seven years and attended Pieneman’s 
classes at the Academy, he proceeded to 
Paris to study under Picot and at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. 

In 1848, on the outbreak of the Revolution, 
he returned to Holland, his training having 
been defective, and his national style but 
little affected by foreign residence. He was 
impressed for a time by the art of Ary 
Scheffer, whose ‘ Gretchen at the Spinning- 
Wheel’ was exhibited at Amsterdam m 
1855. In that year he contributed his 
‘ Prince of Orange for the First Time oppos- 
ing the Orders of the King of Spain’ 
the Exposition Universelle in Paris. 

It was not, however, till he had reached 
middle age that this ‘“‘ Hebrew of the 
Hebrews” succeeded in “ finding ” himself. 
In Zandpoort, a small fishing village near 
Haarlem, whither he went for a time for 
his health, he began to paint the daily routime 
of fisherfolk, their miseries and joys. 
though at first he was inclined to confuse 
pathos and sentimentality, the seriousness 
of life and its more lachrymose aspects, 
art gradually developed until on his removal 
to the Hague in 1869 he came to be looked 
upon as the head of the modern Dutch 
School, a title he has ever since retaied. 
An outstanding work of this period was 
‘Shipwrecked Mariner,’ which was firs 
exhibited at the Great Exhibition in Londot 
of 1862. This large canvas acquired for 
him a reputation which had in no Way 
waned when it was shown at the Guildhall 
in 1903. Having passed into the collectio® 


of Alexander Young together with seve 

other works by the master, it was at the 

Young Sale in June of last year acq 

by Mrs. Young, and presented to the 

National Gallery. ; 
Since Israéls exhibited his ‘How Bereit! 

‘Age and Infancy,’ and the ‘ Poor of thé 
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Village’ at the Royal Academy between 
1871 and 1873, a large number of his can- 
vases depicting various aspects of humble 
life have passed into the private collections 
of this country ; but, in accordance with the 
dilatoriness which characterizes any official 
action taken by the Royal Academy, 
Jsraéls was not elected an Honorary Foreign 
Academician until he was 72. In 1904 he 
celebrated his 80th birthday, and up till 
recent times he continued to work six hours 
a day in his studio, his house on the Koning- 
innegracht at the Hague being well known 
to collectors and critics. 

Although he painted the loneliness of 
forlorn humanity, and his canvases, as has 
been well said, ‘“‘sont peints d’ombre et 
de douleur,”’ he did not, like Millet, feel the 
pinch of poverty. He was no master 
draughtsman nor accomplished technician, 
and he had no liking for la belle peinture, 
which he must have found uncongenial 
in his student days in Paris, yet he laboured 
unceasingly and zealously towards the 
success that was his due both as etcher and 
painter. 

In the spring of 1898 he permitted himself 
a holiday in Spain, and his critical com- 
parison of the art of Rembrandt and Velas- 
quez is worth quoting. 

“ Velasquez’s art,” he wrote, ‘‘ embraces only his 
own surroundings, whereas Rembrandt’s plays its 
part in every human life, and in addition strives 
after the historic and the unseen......For although 
Velasquez is an exceptional painter, so is Rem- 
brandt, and heis much more besides. If Rembrandt 
had never taken brush in hand, his etchings alone 
would have placed him among the foremost creative 
artists.” 


As Max Liebermann has said, ‘“‘ Had 
Israéls had the misfortune to die at 40, 
Holland would have been unable to boast of 
one of her greatest sons.” But he lived 
long to mature his art and receive the 
recognition which for artists is frequently 
posthumous. M. W. BRocKWELL. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Mr. ©. J. Hotmes is publishing with 
Messrs. Chatto & Windus ‘ Notes on the 
Art of Rembrandt’ in the autumn. Some 
remarks from his first section appeared in 
The Open Window for last month. 


Mr. Murray will publish shortly for 
Mr. E. B. Havell a companion to his work 
‘Indian Sculpture and Painting,’ under the 
title of ‘The Ideals of Indian Art.’ The 
work, illustrated by the masterpieces of 
Buddhist and Hindu sculpture emphasizes 
the importance of the influence of Indian 
thought in the evolution of the art of China 
and Japan. 


An elaborate book on ‘ Royal eee 
Porcelain,’ with 100 full-page plates, by 
Mr. Arthur Hayden, is promised by Mr. 
Fisher Unwin this season. This, the first 
volume on the subject, will include a series 
of marks hitherto unpublished. 


The same writer is publishing also with 
Mr. Unwin ‘Chats on Cottage and Farm- 
house Furniture,’ which will include notice 
of old clocks and Sussex ironwork. 


THE contents of the September Antiquary 
will include an account of ‘The Roman 
Forts at Elslack,’ by Mr. Thomas May ; 
& second set of ‘ Bygones from Cambridge- 
shire and Adjacent Counties,’ by the Rev. 
G. M. Benton, with many illustrations by 
Mr. W. B. Redfern ; a paper on ‘ A Dorset 
Parish during the Commonwealth,’ by the 
Rev. Herbert Pentin ; and a short article on 





‘The Preservation and Calendaring of Local 
Records,’ by Mr. H. R. Leighton. 


THE Museum at Malmaison has just 
received a number of important gifts. The 
ex-Empress Eugénie has presented Garneray’s 
picture of ‘Le Salon de Musique de José- 
phine en 1812’; M. Paul Marmottan has 
given a chasse which came from Bonaparte’s 
pavilion at Butard; Mr. J. P. Morgan two 
miniatures of Napoleon and two of Josephine ; 
while various other collectors have added 
sundry volumes and documents, including 
@ curious list of Josephine’s purchases at the 
Magasins du Grand-Ture. 








MUSIC 


oh 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Gounod (1818-93). Par J. G. Prod’homme 
et A. Dandelot. 2 vols. (Paris, Delagrave.) 
—Great composers, as a rule, have not done 
justice to their illustrious contemporaries. 
There is a pleasant exception to such treat- 
ment here. Gounod was one of the pro- 
minent composers of the second half of the 
past century, and so also was Saint-Saéns. 
The latter, who has contributed a preface to 
the present work, has judged the art-work 
of Gounod with rare impartiality, and in 
few words. After remarking on the charm 
and restraint of the music, he continues :— 

** Est-ce & dire que les ceuvres de Gounod 
soient parfaites ? Non. Nul n’est parfait. Mais 
ce qui manque a Gounod est si peu de chose! 
Possédant 4 fond l’art d’écrire, cet art qui man- 
quait & Gluck et méme aA Berlioz—deux génies 
— il n’eut pas cette grande virtuosité de la plume 
dont certains maitres ont fait leur gloire, mais dont 
certains aussi n’ont pu se défendre d’abuser, au 
détriment de la clarté, au détriment du bon sens.’’ 


MM. Prod’homme and Dandelot explain 
in their short introductory remarks that 
their aim in writing these two volumes was 
not to improve on works of previous writers 
concerning Gounod and his art—among 
which they especially note the eloquent 
one by M. Camille Bellaigue —but merely 
to complete them. The biography is almost 
entirely set forth by quotations from 
letters, published and unpublished, and 
contemporary documents, printed or manu- 
script ; while with respect to the composi- 
tions, long extracts are given from important 
notices of them not only by French, but 
also by foreign writers. A complete catalogue 
is provided of Gounod’s musical and 
literary productions, and a most useful 
Bibliography, in which are mentioned the 
papers, musical and otherwise, containing 
important notices of Gounod’s art-work. 
Among the latter is the review in The 
Atheneum (January 18, 1851) of the first 
performance in England of three composi- 
tions (‘ Libera me,’ final chorus of a Re- 
quiem; ‘Sanctus,’ from a Mass; and 
‘ Pierre l Ermite,’ for bass solo, chorus, and 
orchestra). This notice is given in French 
as reproduced in the Gazette musicale de 
Paris. The Atheneum on November 15th of 
the same year noticed very favourably 
‘Songs of France,’ and stated that they were 
the first compositions of Gounod that had 
been published. 

The first volume opens with a long account 
of Gounod’s ancestors, beginning with 
Antoine Gounod or Gounot, who had rooms 
in the Louvre assigned to him in 1730. That 
privilege, which dated from Henri IV., was 
bestowed principally on artists; it ended, 
by order of Napoleon, in 1806. Very 
interesting is the account of the composer’s 





father Francois Louis, who was a painter. 
He went to the Académie at Rome to study, 
and when his son Charles Gounod arrived 
there after winning the Prix de Rome, 
Ingres, who was still director, found that he 
had inherited his father’s gift for painting. 
““Tf you like,’ he said to him one day, 
“IT will get you sent backto Rome with the 
grand prix for painting.” But young 
Gounod decided to keep to music. 

When the composer was fourteen years old 
his mother took him to hear ‘Don Juan,’ 
and the strong impression which Mozart’s 
opera made on hini lasted throughout his 
life. In 1887, when the centenary of the 
production of the opera was celebrated at 
the Paris Opéra, Gounod wrote: ‘‘ Mozart: 
le plus parfait de tous les musiciens! la 
musique méme.”’ 

Gounod’s attitude towards Wagner was 
notable. He was present at the three con- 
certs given by Wagner in the Paris Opéra 
in 1859, and at the performances of ‘ Tann- 
hauser’ two years later. He expressed his 
admiration for Wagner’s genius to his friends, 
who answered that the composer was a 
madman, and he another. But Gounod 
told them that in ten years they would take 
off their hats to the same man and to the 
same work. It required a little more than 
ten years to bring about the change, but it 
came, as prophesied by Gounod. Wagner's 
opinion of “that theatrical parody of our 
German Faust,’’ as he described Gounod’s 
‘Faust’ in a conversation with Champ- 
fleury, is clever, but sarcastic ; it is, however, 
too long for quotation. 

Gounod studied under Reicha, also for a 
short time under Lesueur, and after the 
death of the latter, an anniversary service 
was held in 1839 at Saint-Roch at which an 
‘Agnus’ by Gounod was performed. This 
was probably the first time anything of his 
was produced in public. It was noticed by 
Berlioz, who thought it a work of great 
promise. 

All the subsequent notices of Gounod’s 
operas by Berlioz are, indeed, thoughtful 
and genuine criticisms. Those of other 
French writers, though often clever, are too 
one-sided: too much praise or too much 
blame. Berlioz in his detailed notice of 
‘Sapho ’ in 1851 truly remarks that 
‘** the fine pages in his first opera are sufficiently 
numerous, sufficiently remarkable, for critics 
to feel that they must hail them as manifestations 
of high art; also to authorize them boldly to 
declare what serious faults disfigure a work so 
serious, so noble in its aim.”’ 

Speaking of criticism, we cannot help 
noticing a prophecy by Saint-Saéns, which, 
though perhaps few in our _ country 
will agree with it, deserves attention on 
account of its source. He declares that 
when, in a distant future, Gounod’s operas 
have entered for good into the dusty 
sanctuary of libraries, the ‘Mass of St. 
Cecilia,’ ‘ Redemption,’ and ‘ Mors et Vita’ 
will be still performed to show to future 
generations what a great musician France 
possessed in the nineteenth century. ‘Faust,’ 
however, seems to us the composer’s greatest, 
and most characteristic work, and therefore 
the one likely to live longest. 








THE PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Ir there be any one who still believes that 
we are an unmusical nation, he should make 
a point of attending the opening night of a 
season of Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall. People in such a summer as this do 
not abandon outdoor amusements, and face 
the heat and discomfort of a crowded hall, 
without some strong, compelling impulse, 
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and it was evident that the impulse which 
animated the audience at Queen’s Hall last 
Saturday was a genuine love of good music, 
and the desire to hear it performed in the 
satisfying style expected from Sir Henry 
Wood and his orchestra. Nor was the 
expectation disappointed, despite the havoc 
worked by the oppressive atmosphere among 
the violin strings. Even Grieg’s First 
‘Peer Gynt’ Suite—which the orchestra 
must have played as often as anything in 
their repertory—made its customary effect : 
the dance in the hall of the Mountain-King 
was as exciting as ever, albeit the frenzy 
of the final climax has now become a trifle 
too vehement. 

The scheme was not confined to such 
well-worn music as that of the Grieg Suite. 
Jiérnefelt’s graceful ‘ Preludium,’ for in- 
stance, has not yet been overworked, though 
its charming melodies and delicate orches- 
tration have won it assured popularity. 
Sibelius’s ‘ Valse Triste,’ which also comes 
to us from Finland, can be enjoyed by 
musician and layman alike, though its 
effect would be even greater were one 
relieved of the necessity of connecting its 
simple and tuneful strains with the melo- 
dramatic incident it is supposed to illus- 
trate. But the piece which roused the 
audience to the greatest demonstration of 
approval was Liszt’s ‘Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody.’ Certainly it was a vastly 
stimulating performance, and the changing 
moods and wayward rhythms were repro- 
duced by Sir Henry Wood with every appear- 
ance of spontaneity. 

British music was not neglected, Sir 
Henry’s clever ‘ Fantasia on Welsh Melodies ’ 
and Sir C. Mackenzie’s ‘ Britannia’ 
Overture appearing in the second part, 
while Sir Charles Stanford’s ‘First Irish 
Rhapsody’ made a vigorous beginning to 
the concert. The orchestra (of which Mr. 
Arthur Catterall is leader) also did excellent 
work in the ‘ Hiinsel und Gretel ’ Overture— 
pennge the most finished and _ perfectly 
alanced performance of the evening. Miss 
Esta d’Argo and Mr. Thorpe Bates proved 
thoroughly efficient in airs by Verdi and 
Wagner, and Mr. Albert Fransella in two 
flute solos which led to an encore. 


Miss Esta d’Argo was also one of the 
soloists in the Wagner concert on the follow- 
ing Monday, her treatment of Senta’s 
ballad from ‘The Flying Dutchman’ show- 
ing that she is no less at home in dramatic 
work than in the vocal acrobatics required 
by Verdi in his earlier manner. Mr. Frank 
Mullings, too, was dramatic in the ‘ Forging 
Songs’ from ‘Siegfried,’ though the quality 
of his voice did not allow of his making his 
effects with sufficient ease. For the orches- 
tra there were the Overture and the usual 
selection from ‘Die Meistersinger’ (some- 
what laboured performances, these), the 
Preludes to ‘Tristan’ and ‘ Parsifal,’ and 
other of the usual excerpts on Wagner nights. 


Tuesday’s concert consisted chiefly of 
things of no great importance, and this 
impression was not altered by a praise- 
worthy performance of Arensky’s Piano- 
forte Concerto in F minor by Mr. Edward 
Goll. The work, it is true, is of considerable 
length, but it contains little that is cha- 
racteristic, except in the last movement 
which comes too late to redeem the rest 
from the charge of dullness. Mr. Goll’s 
pleasant touch, however, lent the music 
a@ certain interest, and he made quite a 
success in it. For the rest, there were 
vigorous performances of the third ‘ Leonora’ 
Overture, Sir Edward Elgar’s first ‘ Wand 
of Youth’ Suite, and the first of Dvorék’s 
set of three Slavonic Rhapsodies, all of which 
are to be heard in the course of the season. 





Miss Julia Caroli and Mr. Hugh Peyton were 
the singers. 


A programme of modern music on Wed- 
nesday introduced the first novelty of the 
season in Ravel’s ‘ Pavane pour une Infante 
Défunte.’ The piece was originally written 
as @ piano solo, being subsequently scored 
for small orchestra, in which form it was 
introduced to London on this occasion. The 
work gives one the impression that the title 
was fitted to it afterwards, for there is no 
particular reason for it apart from the 
plaintive melancholy of the music. Still, 
without being very characteristic, or repre- 
senting the composer in his most individual 
mood, the work has a sombre colour that sets 
off its austere outline to considerable ad- 
vantage, and it formed an effective contrast 
to its neighbours—the puzzling ‘Danse 
Sacrée et Profane’ of Debussy and Strauss’s 
exuberant ‘Don Juan.’ ‘Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony added to the vivid and 
picturesque character of the programme. 
Mr. Frederick Ranalow, however, took us 
back to a fortunately bygone day by singing 
@ conventional recitative and aria from 
Verdi's ‘I Vespri Siciliani. Miss Esta 
d’Argo appeared once more, and gave a 
couple of songs with her customary success. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE death is announced of Frederick Tiven- 
dell at the ripe age of 86. He was an English- 
man, but settled in Cassel in 1843, and often 
played at concerts with Spohr, and later with 
Joachim. 


MapAME ALBANT’S reminiscences, under 
the title ‘ Forty Years of Song,’ will shortly 
be published. 


Car~t GOLDMARK’s memoirs are also to 
appear in the autumn. 


THe ELBERFELD CHorAL Society will 
celebrate this year the hundredth anni- 
versary of its foundation, and the Concert 
Society its fiftieth. Both societies will cele- 
brate the double event ~ 4 giving three festival 
concerts (October 20th, 21st, and 22nd) 
under the direction of Dr. Haym. One of 
the programmes will include Mr. Frederick 
Delius’s ‘ Mass of Life,’ which was originally 
produced here. 

A SMALL museum has been opened in the 
birth-house of Franz Liszt at Raiding. 
Among the interesting objects is the first 
notice written about Liszt. It appeared in 
the Pressburger Zeitung of November 28th, 
1820, the pianist being then only seven years 
old. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 
Mow.-Sat. Promenade Concerts, 8, Queen’s Hall. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


THE coming season will include two 
notable Shakespeare performances. Sir 
Herbert Tree is now preparing for ‘ Macbeth’ 
at His Majesty’s, the music for which is to 
be by a young composer, Mr. J. A. St. A. 
Johnson. The New Theatre will reopen with 
‘Romeo and Juliet,’ in which Miss Neilson- 
T will play the heroine; Mr. Vernon 
Steel, Romeo; and Mr. Fred Terry, 
Mercutio. 


OTHER attractive announcements are a 
new comedy of modern life, ‘The Ogre,’ 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, with which 





Sir George Alexander will begin his season 
at the St. James’s; and ‘The Perplexed 
Husband,’ by Mr. Alfred Sutro, which will 
take the place of ‘ Passers-By,’ ending this 
week at Wyndham’s. 

This last play, in spite of its sentimental 
twist, deserved to survive most of its con- 
temporaries; and it is pleasant to learn 
that ‘ Bunty Pulls the Strings’ goes steadily 
on its course at the Haymarket, undeterred 
by the handicaps of the present season. 


THE play at Drury Lane this autumn, 
by Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Henry Hamil 
ton, is to be a Durbar drama, in which the 
Indian setting will afford an opportunity 
for brilliant colour. 


Ar the Vaudeville Theatre two American 
managers, Mr. W. A. Brady and Mr. Lee 
Shubert, have arranged to supply the plays 
for the next two years. The “ American 
invasion ”’ gave us one of the most successful 
pieces of modern times, ‘ The Belle of New 
York’ ; but there have been many disastrous 
failures of a similar origin. During the 
forthcoming season we are to see Mr. Dn 
Maurier in ‘Get-Rich-Quick Wallingford, 
a@ comedy dramatized from the novel of the 
same name; while Mr. Bourchier is credited 
with the intention of producing another 
American success, ‘ The Havoc.’ 


‘THE Concert,’ in which Mr. Ainley will 
play the part of the hero, a singer, will be 
Mr. Frohman’s first production this season. 


Miss EastLake, whose death at the age of 
56 is announced, had retired from the stage 
for some years, but was well known in the 
early eighties as leading lady to Wilson 
Barrett at the Princess’s Theatre. Many 
playgoers will remember her striking success 
in plays like ‘ Crito’ and ‘ Hoodman Blind.’ 


A DanisH version of ‘The Gay Lord 
Quex’ will be staged during the autumn at 
the Dagmar Theatre, Copenhagen. 


On Monday Prof. Max Reinhardt’s re 
markable wordless play ‘Sumurun’ vill 
be revived in this country, returning to 
the Coliseum, where it was a success i 
the earlier part of this year. The cast will 
be nearly the same as before, including 
Fraulein Konstantin and Fraulein von Derp. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — J. J. D. —R. R. M.—W. P. P.- 
W. T. H. —W. W. T.— Received. 


W. B.—Many thanks. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 


We cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of books. 

We do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &. 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO:S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


With 1179 Illustrations. In medium 8vo, cloth, 25s. net. 
A MANUAL OF 


CIVIL ENGINEERING PRACTICE, 


SPECIALLY ARRANGED FOR THE USE OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY ENGINEERS. 
By F. NOEL TAYLOR, Civil Engineer. 


Contents :—Ordnance Maps—Surveying with the Chain—Surveying with Angular Instruments—Levelling—Adjustment 
of Surveying and Levelling Instruments—The Measurement of Areas and Volumes, and the Calculation of Earthwork 
Quantities— Mechanics of Engineering—Beams — Pillars, Stanchions, and Shafting—The Design of Engineering Structures 
~Arches— Graphic Statics—Materials of Construction—Foundation and Pile-driving—Brickwork and Masonry—Walls— 
Constructional Carpentry—Construction and Maintenance of — Design of Engineering Structures in Concrete Steel 
—Masonry Bridges, Weirs, and River Works—Hydraulics—Land Drainage—Pumping Machinery—The Use of Water 
Power-- Main Drainage—Sewage Disposal—Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal—Sanitation and House Drainage— 
Refuse Disposal—Waterworks—Reservoir Construction— Waterworks Distributjon—Brick and Steel Chimneys—Steel and 
Iron Construction and Design—Beams and Girders—Combined Structures jn Iron and Steel—Specifications—Electric 
Tramways—A PPENDICES—INDEX. 





SECOND EDITION, REVISED. In large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


OIL FUEL: 


ITS SUPPLY, COMPOSITION, AND APPLICATION. 
By SYDNEY H. NORTH, late Editor Petrolewm Review. 
REVISED THROUGHOUT BY EDWARD BUTLER, M.I.Mech.E. 


FOURTH EDITION, thoroughly ‘Revised throughout. 
With numerous Illustrations. 
Large 8vo, 2 vols., handsome cloth. 


(These volumes are not sold separately.) 
VOLUME L. 


THE METALLURGY OF STEEL. 


By F. W. HARBORD, Assoc.R.S.M., F.LC. 
VOLUME II. 
THE MECHANICAL TREATMENT 
OF STEEL. 


By J. W. HALL, A.M. Inst.C.E. 








Fully illustrated. In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, 16s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF 
BLEACHING AND FINISHING. 


By S. R. TROTMAN, M.A. F.LC., and 
E. L. THORP, M.I.Mech.E. 


Contents :—Structure of Cotton Fibre—Constituents of 
Cotton Fibre—Cotton Testing—Carbohydrates—Water— 
Bacteria in Bleaching—Cotton Piece Goods—Steeping— 
Tra ission of Cloth—Alkali Boiling—Soap—Soap Making 





At Press.) Fully illustrated throughout. In handsome cloth. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
AND GAS PRODUCERS. 


By C. W. ASKLING, M.E., and E. ROESLER, M.E. 


Contents :—Comparison of Internal Combustion and other Heat Engines—The Production, Preparation, Composition, 
and Qualities of Fuels used in Gas and Oil Engines—Gas Producers, with Accessories : General Principles of Design— 
Management of Suction-Gas Plant—Producers for Power Purposes—Principal Cycles of Internal Combustion Engines— 
Gas Engines—Oil Engines—Combustion—INDEX. 





Illustrated. In handsome cloth. Pocket size. 


AEROSTATION AND AVIATION. 


BALLOONS, DIRIGIBLE AND FLYING 
MACHINES. 


By Lieut.-Col. H. HOERNES. 
Translated and Supplemented with Facts of Interest to English readers—‘.c., details regarding British Dirigibles, 
Aeroplanes, Flying Grounds, &c. With an Introduction and Biographical Sketch of the Author by J. H. LEDEBOER, 
Editor of Aeronautics. 





With 316 Illustrations, including 4 Folding Plates. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, 25s. net. 


VOLUME II. OF 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
SHIPS. 


By Prof. JOHN HARVARD BILES, LL.D. D.Sc. 


Contents of Vol. II.—STABILITY :—Righting Arms and Moments, Stability of Floating Bodies generally— 
Determination of Co-ordinates of B for a given Form from a Form of different Di i G trical Properties of 
Isovols, &c.—Methods of an RESISTANCE :—Preliminary—Resistance to being Set in Motion—Present 
Theory of Resistance—Waves— Wave-Making Resistance of Ships—Determination of the Resistance of Ships from Model 
Experiments—Resistance Results and Methods of Standardising—Sadler’s Resistance Results—Other Resistance Results 
—Determination of Machinery Horse-Power from Resistance Horse-Power— Influence of Depth of Water on Speed 
PROPULSION :—Elementary Consideration of Propulsion—Propellers and Propeller Efficiency—Practical Application. 
of Experimental Model Results—Relation between Type, Area, Dimensions, and Efficiency of Screw Propellers—Taylor’s 
Experiments on Dimensions of Propellers—Effect of Thickness, Rake and Shape of Blade upon Efficiency—Pressures near 
Propellers—A pplication of Model Experimental Results to Design, &c., in Full Size Ships—Relation between Indicated 
and Shaft Horse-Power—Speed Trials. OSCILLATIONS OF SHIPS :—General Considerations of the Motion of a Ship 
at Sea—Unresisted Rolling in Still Water—Rolling amongst Waves—Graphic Process of Integrating the Equation of 
Rolling for a Ship—Reduction of Rolling by Bilge Keels ; by Moving Objects—Pitching and Dipping Oscillations—INDEX. 





Ready immediately. Illustrated. In large crown 8vo, handsome cloth. 


THE CALORIFIC POWER OF COAL GAS. 


By J. H. COSTE, F.1.C. 
General Contents.—Part I. Standards. Part II. Calorimetry. APPENDICES. INDEX. 





With Illustrations. In 2 vols. large 8vo, sold separately. 


CHEMISTRY FOR ENGINEERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


By BERTRAM BLOUNT, F.LC., and A. G. BLOXAM, F.I.C. 


VOLUME I. CHEMISTRY OF ENGINEERING, BUILDING, AND METALLURGY. General Contents.— 


INTRODUCTION—Chemistry of the Chief Materials of Construction—Sources of Energy—Chemistry of Steam-raising— | 


Chemistry of Lubrication and Lubricants— Metallurgical Processes used in the Winning and Manufacture of Metals. 
SECOND EDITION. 

VOLUME II. THE CHEMISTRY OF MANUFACTURING PROCESSES. General Contents.—Sulphuric Acid 
Manufacture ~Alkali, &c.—Destructive Distillation—Artificial Manure—Petroleum—Lime and Cement—Clay and Glass— 
Sugar and Starch —-Brewing and _Distilling—Oils, Resins, and Varnishes—Soap and Candles—Textiles and Bleaching— 
Colouring Matters, Dyein 
Explosives and Matches—Minor Manufactures. 


SECOND EDITION, thoroughly Revised. Illustrated, 16s. 


—Organic Solvents—Keirs—Washing Machines—Bleaching 
and Bleaching Powder—Bleaching and Souring Apparatus 
—Sodium Hypochlorite and Electrolytic Bleaching Solu- 
tions—Other Bleaching Agents—Souring Acids and Sour- 
ing Apparatus—Processes—Coloured Goods—Stains and 
Discolourations—Finishing and Materials Used—Mangling, 
Drying and Conditioning—Stiffening and Mangles— 
Auxiliary Machines and Processes—Stenters—Beetling— 
Calendering—Finishing Processes—INDEX. 





At Press. Fully illustrated. In handsome cloth. 


CALCULATIONS FOR MARINE 
ENGINEERS, 
AS REQUIRED AT BOARD OF TRADE 


EXAMINATIONS, INCLUDING USE OF 
LOGARITHMS. 


By R. A. MCMILLAN, B.Sc. Wh.Ex., 


Extra 1st Class Engineer (B.O.T.), Head of the Engineering 
Department, Technical School, Bootle. 





THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised throughout. 5s. 


HINTS ON THE LEGAL 
DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS. 
By BENEDICT W. GINSBURG, M.A. LL.D. 


“ No intelligent Master should fail to add this to his list 
of necessary books.”—Liverpool Journal of Commerce. 





In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
NOTES ON 

THE PRACTICAL DUTIES OF 

SHIPMASTERS. 


By Capt. W. H. WILKES, F.R.Met.Soc., Extra Master, 
Lieut. R.N.R., Younger Brother of Trinity House. 


Illustrated. 





At Press. Illustrated. SECOND EDITION, 
Thoroughly Revised. 6s. net. 


THE 
CLAYWORKER’S HANDBOOK. 


An Epitome of the Materials and Methods 
employed in Brickmaking and Pottery. 
By ALFRED B. SEARLE. 


This is one of the ‘‘recommended ” Text-Books of the 
City and Guilds of London. 








and Printing—Paper and Pasteboard—Pigments and Paints—Leather, Glue, and Size— | 


At Press. Mllustrated. In handsome cloth. 


| Uniform with above. 
|'BRITISH CLAYS, SHALES AND 


| By ALFRED B. SEARLE. 

Contents :—Origin and Formation—Formation of Clays 
from Rocks—The Sedimentary Rocks—The Clay-forming 
Constituents of Sedimentary Rocks—How Recent Clay 
Beds were formed—The Chief Characteristics of Various 
Clays and Shales—Materials similar to Clay—Impurities in 
| Glays—Physical and Chemical Properties of Clays — Pro- 
specting, Mining, and Quarrying—Preparation and Puri 
fication of Clays—The Legal Position of Clays—INDEX. 


} 





LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., LTD., 


EXETER STREET, STRAND. 
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AT HEN & U M, 
PRICE THREEPENCE, 


T HE 


Is published every FRIDAY in time for the Afternoon Mails. a 
of Subscription, free by post to all of the United Kingdom: For 
Six Months, 7s. 8d.; for Twelve Months, 15s. 3d. 
and all within the Postal Union: For Six Mon bs 
Twelve Months, 18¢., commencing from any date, payable in advance to 

JOHN C. FRANCIS, 

Athenzum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London E.O, 


T HE AT HEN # U M. 
SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 








& 8. d. 
SLinesofPearl.. .. .. .«. - 036 
- % os o  o (Half-Column) .. . 116 0 
A Column .. os ae oe én ee .- 330 
. e ee « io a SOS 
Auctions Public Institutions, Five Lines 4s. and 8d. per lined! 
aes Pearl Type beyond. 


IN THE MEASUREMENT OF ADVERTISEMENTS, CARE 
SHOULD BE TAKEN TO MEASURE FROM 
RULE TO RULE. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
The Athenzum Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








NOW READY Price One Shilling and Sixpence net. 


GTUDIES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT, 
EXPOSITORY AND PRACTICAL, 


ing :— 
Barrer Nores on tue Panastes anv Miracies or Our Lorp, 

New Testament Curonoioey. 

@rooraruicat Dictionanr or Piaces Namen. 

Arrenvix on some Evrorean TRANSLATIONS OF THE BiBLe. 

With 5 Maps. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. Associate of King’s College, London; 
’ Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark. 


Sunday-school teachers and others will readily find a considerable 
written little book. 
amount of help in this handy and carefully pe 


London: 
SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Lire, 15, Paternoster Row. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 


STOCK :— 


£ 8 d. 
GENERAL INDEX, 


* FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SIXTH SERIES... 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* SEVENTH SERIES 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
* EIGHTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


* For Copies by post an additional Threepence is charged. 


GENERAL INDEX, 
+ NINTH SERIES .. 010 6 


With Introduction by JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S.A. 


+t This Index is double the size of previous ones, as it 
contains, in addition to the usual Index of Subjects, the 
Names and Pseudonyms of Writers, with a list of their 
Contributions. The number of constant Contributors 
exceeds eleven hundred. The Publishers reserve the _ 
of increasing the price of the volume at any time. he 
one printed is limited, and the type has been dis- 
tributed. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








The Pleasure of the Trip 


is often marred by physical disorders such as sea- 
sickness, train dizziness, and a digestion disordered by 


sudden changes of climate, food, or water. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ 


should be included in every travelling bag. It is the 
most effectual corrective you can take with you. It has 


a reputation of over 35 years’ use as an unfailing relief 
for all functional derangements of the liver and digestive 
organs. 

Gentle and natural in its action, it never causes 
griping or weakening effects, and is pleasant and easy 
to take. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., LONDON, S.E. 














NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (August 19) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—William Makepeace Thackeray—Wyre Forest Old Sorb or Whitty Pear Tree—Sir William 
Wallace’s Welsh Descent—Shakespeares in the Eighteenth Century—‘ Pickwick’: Eatanswill 
Newspapers—The Lightning’s Victim—Viper and Cow Folk-lore. 


QUERIES :—St. Clement the Pope and Wyremongers—George III. and the Dragon: M. C. Wyatt— 
Lecky and Morals in ‘ Pall Mall Budget ’—James I. on Doctors—Johnson and Tobacco—Charles 
Corbett, Bookseller—‘ Paris Illustré’—Wellington’s Peninsular nen Saingion Irving’s 
‘ Sketch-Book ’—Deeds and Abstracts of Titlek—Matthew Arnold’s French Quotation—‘ Thespian 
Telegraph "—H. B. Abbott—G. Affleck—J. Heathfield—French Coin—W. Stephens Hayward 
—Grand Sharri Tephlia—‘ Young Son of Chivalry’—G. Edwards: Drawings of Birds—De 
aa a a Book-plate—Ludlow Castle—‘‘ Kidkok”—J. Glen of Demerara— 

ir G. Sitwell. 


REPLIES :—Cowper on Langford—Gally Knight: ‘‘Ipecacuanha”—Emerson, Heine, and Franklin 
in England—Burning of Moscow—Long Barrows and Rectangular Earthworks—‘‘ Tumble-Down 
Dick ”—Dr. Johnson in Scotland—Dickens and Thackeray: Mantalini—‘‘ Tout comprendre”— 
Grinling Gibbons—S. Horsley—J. Hook—T. Hooker—W. Hughes—Vatican Frescoes—‘ Church 
Historians of England ’—‘‘ Bonny Earl o’ Moray ”—Yews in Churchyards—“ Fives Court” : 
Tennis Court—‘‘ J’y suis, j’y reste”—Washington Irving's ‘Sketch-Book ’—Twins and Second 
Sight—Siege of Derry—Deer-leaps—St. Hugh and ‘“‘ The Holy Nut ”—Campbell’s ‘ Napoleon and 
the English Sailor’—‘‘ Wait and see ”—Military Executions—‘‘ Blue fish ”—‘‘ Make a long arm” 
—The Three Heavens—Bullyvant—Bibles with Curious Readings—Gee Surname—‘ La 
Carmagnole’—‘ Pickwick’: Miss Bolo—‘‘ But ”=‘* Without ”—‘‘ Nib ”—St. Sabinus. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ The Oxford English Dictionary.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (August 12) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—The Water Supply of London in 1641—Quotations in Jeremy Taylor—Chesham Bois Inscrip- 
tions—Great Fosters, Egham—‘‘ Plump” in Voting—‘‘ Bed of roses”—Avignon: Old Railway 
Notice—T. R. Malthus—Turton=Gordon. 

QUERIES :—‘‘ Theatregoer ”—Horses’ Ghosts—‘‘ De La” in English Surnames—‘ Testamenta Ebora- 
censia ’—James Holworthy, Artist—Indian Queens, Place-Name—Stonehenge: ‘The Birth of 
Merlin ’—Water-Colour Artists—Miss Hickey, Burke, and Reynolds—Rev. Phocion Henley— 
** Vive la Belge ””— Washington Irving’s ‘ Sketch-Book ’—Fox and Knot Street—Fort Russell, 
Hudson’s Bay—Aldus Manutius—Timothy Alsop—Campbell the Scottish Giant—Aynescombe— 
Morlena Fenwig. 

REPLIES :—Municipal Records Printed—Longinus and St. Paul—‘‘Gothamites ” — Londoners— 
‘* Gifla ”—Halfacree—Apparition at Pirton—Princess Victoria’s Visit to the Marquis of Anglesey 
—King George V.’s Ancestors—Thermometer—Milky Way—Cuckoo Rimes—The Cuckoo and 
its Call—Gray’s ‘Elegy’—Authors Wanted—‘‘ Tout comprendre”— Elector Palatine c. 1685— 
Dumbleton—Caracciolo Family—‘ Tweedside’—Board of Green Cloth—‘‘ Water-suchy ”—Spider 
Stories — Saint-Just—Corrie Bhreachan—Grinling Gibbons—Daniel Horry—Deer-Leaps—Royal 
Exchange—Sampson Family—Irish Schoolboys—‘t Wimple ”— Mummy used as Paint. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘The Veddas’—‘ The National Review ’—‘ The Burlington Magazine.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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From CONSTABLE'’S List. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 


Mr. JAMES DOUGLAS says: ‘*‘Queed’ is a delightful novel that everybody ought to read.”’ 


Srd Impression now ready. 
QUEED Sydnor Harrison 
Another delightful Story, by the Author of ‘THE PROFESSIONAL AUNT,’ in its 3rd Impression. 


PEOPLE OF POPHAM Mrs. George Wemyss 


new Story by the Author of ‘The Fifth Queen,’ 
LADIES WHOSE “BRIGHT EYES Ford Madox Hueffer 
A beautifully illustrated Novel by INEZ HAYNES GILLMORE. 


PHEBE AND ERNEST Inez Haynes Gillmore 


A new Romance by MARIA STAR. 


ALISTAIR 5s. Maria Star 
3nd Impression of MARY JOHNSTON'S latest Novel now Ready. 
THE LONG ROLL Mary Johnston 


THE HONOURABLE PEGGY 2nd Impression. 
THE BROKEN PHIAL 

THE MARRIAGE OF BARBARA 

THE ACHIEVEMENTS OF JOHN CARRUTHERS 
GEOFFREY SANCLAIR 

MRS. ELMSLEY 

VITTORIA VICTRIX 


G. B. Lancaster 
Percy White 
Frankfort Moore 
Sir Edmund C. Cox 
Horace Caradoc 
Hector Munro 

W. E. Norris 


my ¥ - 
SU ping. 











Under Contract with H.M. Government. 
‘ 0 Mail and Passenger Services. 
S.GYPT, INDIA, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, &c. 


Conveying Passengers and Merchandise to 
ALL EAS TERN PORTS. 








Ds Q Pleasure Cruises 


From LONDON. 





By the new Durbar 8.8. “ MALOUA,’ * 12,500 tons. 
LISBON, TENERIFFE, MADEIRA | Cr. X.—Sept.23 to Oct.12. 


Fares from 16 Guineas. 





| 

| 

| 

| 

} Bhs sent tio 

By the Steam Yacht “VEOTIS.” 

| DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &¢. (No. 8—Sep. Sto Oct. 7 
| 40 +CONSTANTINOPLE GREECE,&c. | No. 9—Oct. 12 to Nov. 4 
+ From Marseilles (rail and sea connections 

from London). 

‘3 Faree—Cruise t 3 from 26 b Gne. se 1 from 20 Gne. 





| Illustrated Programme free by post. 
pa 20 Gffices { {s*tenienall’swcer Be” | London. 








uthor of ‘THE GREAT FUR COMPANY,’ &ec. Fully illustrated, 


NOVA SCOTIA 10s, 6d. net. Beckles Willson 


“Mr. Beckles Willson loves his subject with an ardent ond jealous devotion....We cordially 
recommend this book. Much may be learnt from it.””—ATHEN“®U 
“Mr. Willson has done his task well, offering | a picturesque a" historical and descriptive, 


of this much- “neglected aspect of the Dominion.’ WORLD 


London : CONSTABLE & ¢ CO. “Lap. 10 ¢ - 10 Orange Street Ww. al 














John Player & Sons beg to draw the attention of 
connoisseurs to *PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes. 


They are distinguished by a superb delicacy, the result 


of a matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco. 
“PERFECTOS” No. 2 Cigarettes are hand 
made and are on sale at the following prices: 


10 FOR 6d. 50 FOR 2/6 
20. , 41/- 100 , 4/9 


“PERFECTOS FINOS” are a larger Cigarette of the 
same quality. 











The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 

















NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of THE OXYRHYNCHUS PAPYRI, 
Part VIII., and CATALOGUE OF GREEK 
PAPYRI IN THE JOHN RYLANDS 
LIBRARY, both Edited by Dr. A. S. Hunt; 
and OFF THE MAIN TRACK, by Stanley 
Portal Hyatt. 

















STANLEY PAUL’S 
NEW NOVELS 


In crown 8vo, 6S. each (Now Ready). 
A PASSION IN MOROCCO 


RLOTTE CAMERON 


A PRISONER IN PARADISE 
H. L. VAHEY 


WHEN SATAN TOOK FLESH 


ANDERSON 


“DRAIG GLAS” 


OUR GUESTS ST. JOHN TREVOR 
THE DESIRE OF LIFE MartTILDE SERAO 
THE CITY OF ENTICEMENT 


DOROTHEA GERARD 


MARRIED WHEN SUITED 


Mrs. HENRY DUDENEY 


THE BROKEN BUTTERFLY 


RALPH DEAKIN 


CLIVE LORIMER’S MARRIAGE 


. EVERETT-GREEN 


BECAUSE OF A KISS" LADY CONSTANCE 
THE MUZZLED OX 


THE CARDINAL NEWTON V. STEWART 
A MYSTERIOUS LOVER 

LICE M. DIEHL 
LOVE LETTERS OF A JAPANESE 


(5s. net.) G. N. MORTLAKE 
STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31, Essex Street, London. 








MADGE CARRINGTON A Welsh Novel §. 


CORALIE STANTON AND HEATH HOSKEN § 

















Insurance Companies. 


EVERY MAN 


should read 


liable for Duty 


whose Estate will be 


‘A POPULAR FALLACY.’ 


Sent post free on application to the 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance, 


48, GracecuurcH Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
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From John Long’s Forthcoming List. 





GENERAL LITERATURE 


THE VICEROYS OF IRELAND. By Cuartes O’Manony. With numerous Portraits and Illustrations. Demy Svo, 16s. net. 


ROBESPIERRE AND THE WOMEN HE LOVED. By Hecror Fieiscumann. English Version by Dr. A. 8. Raprorort, Author of ‘Mad 
ajesties,’ &c. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SENSATIONS OF PARIS. By RKowtanp Srrone, Author of ‘ Where to Dine in Paris,’ &e. With upwards of 60 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PRINCE TALLEYRAND D AND HIS TIMES: from the Reign of Louis XV. to the Second Empire. By Frépéric Loutiz. English Version 


This work contains material from recently discovered documents now made public for the first time. With Photogravure and numerous 
Cher E Portraits. ‘ca 7 12s, 6d. net. 


KING RENE D’ANJOU AND HIS SEVEN QUEENS. By Epccumse Sraxey, Author of ‘Tae Dogaressas of Venice,’ ‘ Tragedies of the Medici,’ &e. 
With Coloured Frontispiece and numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF TECK: a Romance of a Thousand Years. By Lovis Feitserman, Author of ‘Hungary and its People,’ &c. With Photogravure 
f Her Majesty, over 100 other interesting Portraits, — of Pictures and Illustrations depicting Family Relics, included in the volume by Special Permission of 
Her Majesty the Queen. Demy 8vo, 400 pages, 7s. 6d. net. 


LORDS AND LADIES OF THE ITALIAN LAKES. By Evacumse Sratey, Author of ‘The Dogaressas of Venice,’ &. With numerous Portraits 
and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 


BIG-GAME HUNTING IN NORTH-EASTERN RHODESIA. By Owen Letcuer, F.R.G.S. With Portrait of Author in Photogravure, and 
52 Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. n 


THE FAIR LADIES OF HAMPTON COURT. Cuart Jerrotp, Author of ‘The Beaux and the Dandies,’ &. With an Introduction by 
WALTER JERROLD. Illustrated with Photogravure P. other Reproductions from Paintings of the Beauties of the Period. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THROUGH DANTE’S LAND: Impressions in Tuscany. By Mrs. Corqunoun Grant, Author of ‘Brittany to Whitehall,’ &c. With 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE MEMOIRS OF ALBERT PULITZER. By his Son, Watrer Puuitzer. With Photogravure, numerous other Portraits, and Facsimile Letters. 
emy Svo, 15s. net. 


MADAME DU BARRY. By Epmonp and Jutes pe Goncourt. With Photogravure Portrait and numerous other Portraits. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
STORIES OF SOCIETY. By Cuartes Epwarp JernincuaM (‘‘ Marmaduke” of Jruth), With numerous Portraits, Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE FAIR LAND OF CENTRAL AMERICA, By Maurice ve Waterre. Preface by Sir ArTHUR ConaN Doyie. With 24 Illustrations from 
Photographs. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


PILGRIMS TO THE ISLES O} OF PENANCE: Orchid Gathering in the East. By Mrs. Tatsor Cuirroy. With 54 Illustrations from Photographs 
Map. my 8vo, 


MANY COLOURED MOUNTAINS AND SOME SEAS BETWEEN. A Book of Travel. By Emma S. Boyp. With Coloured Frontispiece and 


several other Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 


BELGIUM, ITS KINGS, KINGDOM, AND PEOPLE. By Joun pe Courcy MacDonneLt, Author of ‘ King Leopold II. : His Rule in Belgium and 
Congo,’ &c. Fully "illustrated. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOUNDS : their Points and Management. By Frank Townenp Barron, M.R.C.V.S. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 8vo, 

. ne 

GUN DOGS. By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S., Author of ‘Terriers: their Points and Management.’ With numerous Illustrations from 
Photographs. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


PHEASANTS: in Covert and Aviary. By Franc Townenp Barron, M.R.C.V.S. With 4 Coloured Plates from Life by H. Grinvoip, and numerous 
other Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. net. 


BOHEMIAN DAYS IN FLEET STREET. By a Journauist. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
PONIES AND ALL ABOUT THEM. By Frank Townenp Barton, M.R.C.V.S. With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. Demy 8vo, 
&. . ne 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A DETECTIVE. By Rosert A. Futuer, retired Detective-Inspector. Crown 8vo, picture cover, ls. net. 
GOLF FOR 1 THE LATE BEGINNER. By Henry Hucuess (One of Them). With 32 Illustrations from Photographs specially taken for the Work. 


Iscap 8vo, 1s. net. 


GOLD COAST PALAVER. By Louis P. Bowter. With Portrait of Author. Crown 8vo, cloth cover, 2s. 





FICTION 


UNCONFESSED. MAXWELL Gray .| DECREE NISI. Lavy X. 
A GOLDEN CASKET OF STORIES. EpitH A. Gisss.| FOLLY’S GATE. JAMES BLYTH. 
THE LITTLE SIGNORA. C. H. Istzs | ALSO JOAN. LILIAN ARNOLD. 
INTELLECTUAL MARIE. Harry TicHE.| THE UNCONSCIOUS BIGAMIST. Mrs. CAMERON SHUTE. 
MISS DAFFODIL. Curtis YorKE. | THE SECRET TONTINE. R. Murray GILCHRIST. 
THE POWER OF THE PETTICOAT. Mrs. Henry Tippett | THE LAST STRONGHOLD. ELLEN ADA SMITH. 
THE BAD LORD LOCKINGTON. FLORENCE WARDEN. | THE COMPROMISING OF JANE. ANNE WEAVER. 
CUPID’S TIME SHEET. D'Arcy Martin.| A CHANGE OF SEX. CHARLES KINROSS. 
THE SHADOW OF THE GUILLOTINE. E. Scorr Ginuies.| I TOO HAVE KNOWN. Amy J. BAKER. 
CHICANE. OLIVER SANpys.| ESTHER GRANT. A. D. Murray. 
THE GUERDON OF FAITH. Mrs. CHARLES Martin. | MY BEAUTIFUL NEIGHBOUR. ARABELLA KENEALY. 
A WIFE IMPERATIVE. A PEER. 








*,* KINDLY WRITE FOR JOHN LONG’S GENERAL CATALOGUE, JUST OUT. IT IS A MOST INTERESTING PRODUCTION. 


London: JOHN LONG, Lrp., 12, 13, and 14, Norris Street, Haymarket. 














Editorial Communications should be addressed to “*‘ THE EDITOR”—Adverti ts and Busi Letters to“THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 
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